














IN WHEAT SEED 


I strip a dtath; blow chaff from yellow seed. Once more 
A cupped palmful te taste; fe ponder . ° . tell, the dpore 
Inscrutalde, dark-chamtenred under hush... though now 
I dane think with resurgent hope: one day, somehow 
Since physicists, at last, haue split the alom, why 

Not the baffling secrets they are certain lie 

Entombed in any dingle kernel of hipe grain? - - 

The impossible prroved possible, then not in vain 

Mani desperate probe for a much more awesome germ 
Whose discovery and solution would brilliantly confirm 
The hearts blind-trusting faith. Aad get... and gel, indight 
Iute Lifes enigma, euen ad the atom, might 

Se confound G uniuendse, better it ddayed deaded 

Iu a wheaten cell, inviolate, unrevealed. 


ETHEL ROMIG FULLER. 
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Spring Wheat 
this SEAL OF MINNESOTA 
wiles IMCO SPECIAL quou rxoreny 





Texas Whee 
wis WHITE PRANCER 
Soft Wheat: 
whe BEAUTY KRUST cake « pastry 


phils ARTCRAFT 
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We are withdrawing the fol- 
lowing shorter patent flours — 
for the duration of the Gov- 
ernment’s ‘“‘Share-the- 


Wheat’ Program. 








Sprung Wheat 
e ROBIN HOOD 
@ CINDERELLA 


Kansas. Wheat 
e MINUTE MAN 
e RED DRAGON 


Texas Wheat 


e ROYAL PRANCER 
@ GOLDEN PRANCER 


Soft Wheat 
e@ BETSY ROSS 


e TOPMOST 
@ SPARKLING JEWEL 
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PILLSBURY’S BALANCED BLEND — for blended 





wheat bread—has been on the market only a 

short time, but it’s already the hit of the year! 

Bakers everywhere are telling our men—and 

writing to us—that this ready-to-use blend of 

full-flavored whole wheat flour and strong wheat pa aie 


flour is just what they’ve needed and hoped for. a” every day. . « with— 






WHAT “BALANCED BLEND” DOES FOR YOU ~~" 


It simplifies production . . . saves blending ee os | PI as S B U RY’ S 


and experimenting. 
BALANCED BLEND 


WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR AND WHEAT FLOUR READY-BLENDED 


It gives you fine bread . . . large volume— 
even grain—pleasing texture—full, 
rich wheat flavor. 


Its performance never varies. 


It works in your own formulas. PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. @ General Offices: Mi polis, Mi . 
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BUILDERS of 66,555,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 





in OUR TWENTY-SIX YEARS 





W. all laugh at the foolish ostrich, burying its head in 
the sand to avoid detection. Yet, there are plenty of 
business men today playing ostrich when it comes to 
their manufacturing costs. 


You can’t avoid the disastrous results of high production 
costs by hiding from them. But you can modernize your 
facilities for greater operating efficiency to meet the 
stiffer competition in the days ahead. 


And if you are planning to build a new plant or bring 
an old one up to date, you will want the best possible 
planning. Jones-Hettelsater engineers can help you with 
sound and stimulating ideas on economy of operation 
and flexibility of layout, backed by twenty-six years of 
experience in designing and building for the grain, flour, 
feed and cereal industries. 


J ONES Pe (—— Compan 











Designers and Builders for Fillers and the American Grain Trade 
1012 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Choose Ismerta! 


There is a long record of production 
skill behind Ismert-Hincke flours. For 
example, the first diastatically-controlled 
flours came from Ismert-Hincke mills 
years before this milling practice be- 
came a common thing. 


It is that kind of record for production 
progress and skill that means so much 
to the flour buyer, particularly these 
days when government restrictions put 
extra emphasis on the need for the best 
kind of milling job. 


celer# baking hesul?s Ps < You can rely on ISMERTA always 





to be in the forefront of quality 


Guaranteed 3 iS ie : flours . . . today no less than 


ever. 





oe 
See. 


Ismert-HINCKE MILLING Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 2% 
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~2-> When its Printed with 
= BEMIS WASHOUT INKS | 








Women appreciate the ease with which brands printed with 
Bemis Washout Inks disappear from bags in one washing, 
leaving no tell-tale blemishes. They remember the brands 
that disappear almost like magic without hard rubbing. And 
when they buy again, they call for the brands they know 
will wash out of bags easily and leave a valuable bonus of 
cloth. ¢ Instructions for washing out inks are printed on 


most bags. * Call your Bemis representative. 
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BEMIS BAGS 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


OFFICES: Baltimore « Boston « Brooklyn 
Buffalo « Charlotte « Chicago « Denver « Detroit 
East Pepperell « Houston « Indianapolis « Kansas 
City « Los Angeles « Louisville « Memphis « Mica- 
eapolis « Mobile « New Orleans « New York City 
Norfolk « Oklahoma City « Omaha « Orlando 
Peoria « St. Helens, Ore. « St. Louis ¢ Salina 
Salt Lake City » San Francisco « Seattle » Wichita 
Wilmington, Calif. 
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KELLY’S 
K-80 
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You Can Count on 
Kellys 2ualily 
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When Shorter Extraction 
Flours are available again, 
Look for... 


P EZ W W Kelly’s K-80 flour from the new crop is milled 
Zz in accordance with the standard extraction 
‘ion : provisions of War Food Order No. 144. But 

Vid (ey ig \ buyers find in K-80 the same relative superi- 
AGU On nN Gh y ority over ordinary brands that has made 
Kelly’s Famous one of the nation’s leading 
flours. K-80 is backed by the same expert 


milling, the same good baking wheats. 








Me WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 





A History of 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


the Grain Crisis 


From a Review by the National City Bank of New York 


HE change in the position of 

wheat and feed grains from one 
of seeming plenty to an acute short- 
age has come so rapidly that in many 
quarters there is a sense of bewil- 
derment. Wheat went through the 
war in a surplus position. But in 


the first year of peace, and in the 
same season in which the country 


harvested its largest wheat crop, a 
bread scarcity impends. The stock 
of wheat in the country on April 1, 
according to the Crop Reporting 
Board, was only 339,000,000 bus. 
Since the carry-over can hardly be 
drawn below 90,000,000, only 250,- 
000,000 are left for the April-June 
quarter. The export goal for the 








V4 


quarter is 125,000,000. If this is met 
the cut in domestic consumption 
(excluding seed) below the January- 
March quarter will have to be around 
50%. 

Most people probably attribute the 
crisis wholly to the demand for 
American wheat to feed starving peo- 
ple abroad. Actually, however, it is 


(‘(ONSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS (() 


KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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the unexpected amount of wheat used 
at home which has upset calculations, 
Our commitment to export 425,000, 
000 bus of wheat was made early last 
winter, when the supply was thought 
to be ample to meet it fully, satisfy 
home needs, and still leave a com- 
fortable carry-over at the end of this 
season. This export quota has not 
been increased. But the domestic 
use of wheat has been far above ex. 
pectations—not in feeding people, but 
in feeding animals. In the first nine 
months of the season some 275,000, 
000 bus was fed to livestock, about 
twice as much as was anticipated 
when the export quota was fixed, and 
about three times as much as was 
usually fed in full seasons before the 
war. 

It had become clear by Jan. 1, 
when the midseason stock report 
showed that more than half of the 
season’s wheat supply was gone, that 
domestic use of wheat would have 
to be curtailed. But in the January- 
March quarter more than 100,000,000 
bus was fed to livestock, an even 
higher rate than during the first 
half season. Since March 1 one 
measure after another has _ been 
taken to curtail the use of wheat, 
but mostly on the milling side. 
The flour extraction rate has 
been increased, use of wheat in 
distilling and brewing banned, and 
manufacture of commercial wheat 
feeds limited. Finally, millers and 
food manufacturers were ordered late 
in April to curtail their use of wheat 
and flour immediately to 75% of the 
amount used during the correspond- 
ing period of 1945. At the same 
time a realistic and promising effort 
was made to speed the movement of 
wheat off the farms; farmers were 
offered a bonus of 30c bu on all 
wheat delivered to the Commodity 
Credit Corp. before May 25, and 
a similar bonus on 50,000,000 bus of 
corn. 


“Cheap Feed” Policy 


While the amount of wheat saved 
by milling limitations is important in 
the emergency, it is small by com- 
parison with that lost earlier in the 
season by excessive feeding to live- 
stock. The mistake that has been 
made by the rigid maintenance of 
our wartime “cheap feed” policy, for 
too long a time, now stands revealed. 
Months ago grains should have been 
diverted from livestock and _ into 
human consumption to the extent 
which the world food crisis de- 
manded. 

During the war, when shipping was 
tight and the emphasis was on con- 
centrated foodstuffs, price relation- 
ships between feed grains and live- 
stock, poultry, and dairy products 
purposely were kept at levels which 
made conversion of grains into these 
products more profitable than their 
use for human consumption. This 
policy worked well, for output of 
meat, egg and dairy products soared 
to record heights. Livestock num- 
bers were built up to the limit of our 
feeding ability and in fact tempora- 
rily above that limit for sharp cut- 
backs in hog and poultry numbers 
became necessary after 1943. Even 
so, the livestock population is still 
some 16% greater, on a weizht 
average, than before the war. 

With the end of the war, the food 
problem changed abruptly to a need 
for bulk grains. For only through 
such a shift could we expect to re 


. deem the promise made to some 150, 
‘000,000 Europeans, dependent upon 


imports, that along with their free 
dom they would be provided with 


(Continued on page 30) 
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LABORATORY 
CONTROLLED 





PREFERRED 
STOCK 


EXPERTLY MILLED 


to 
EXACTING STANDARDS 
for 


BETTER BAKER’S BREAD 
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1g was planned, scientific milling control. Every step 
mn con- 
ation in production is guarded by the experienced 
wale milling knowledge of a staff of experts. 
» these 
thelr ‘ That’s why PREFERRED STOCK is a 
. % 
a ‘superior bakery Flour with a fine record 
num- 
of ou for uniformity. 
™ cut- 
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=1Great Benn miLLING COMPANY 


to re- (Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 
4 = SALES AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES— e MILLS AND ELEVATOR—Great Bend, Kansas 
: 4 20 W. 9th St., Kansas City, Mo. Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 
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These men who know the soil and 
work with nature in her every Guay 
mood, who understand the 
worldwide need for wheat, have 
newly reaffirmed the glorious 
tradition of American farmers. 
Their flood of golden grain pours 
into commerce for the life-giving satis- 
faction of all peoples. While the supply 
may still not be enough for all desired 
uses, it should go far toward alleviating 
famine, and furnish the good flours so 
urgently needed for our baking. 
Commander-Larabee joins in tribute 
to the American farmers who have so 
wholeheartedly answered this nation’s 
cry for wheat... more wheat. And it is 
with great satisfaction that the men who 
know so well the milling of these wheats, 
in the great family of Commander- 
Larabee mills, look forward to supply- 
ing the need for good bakers flours. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING CO., Minneapolis. i 


COMMANDER MILLING CO., Minneapolis ( 
THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS, Kansas City 14h 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo’ 
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USDA-OPA Rift Blocks Flour Increase 





August Bonus 
Wheat Loans 
Delayed by CCC 


Minneapolis, Minn.—August loans 
of bonus wheat to Northwest mills 
are being delayed by demands of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. that mills 
repay the wheat immediately with 
wheat in position for August ship- 
ment from Atlantic seaboard ports. 
On previous loans of this nature, re- 
payment could be made through the 
southwestern office of the CCC or 
through the Portland, Ore., office. 
The agency now has sufficient wheat 
in those export positions to meet Au- 
gust boat commitments and desires 
more grain for Atlantic loading. 

To be in position for August load- 
ing from Atlantic ports, mills would 
have to deliver wheat to the CCC 
for loading at Chicago or other lake 
ports, or directly to Atlantic seaboard 
ports. Mills point out that if they 
were able to make repayments im- 
mediately in those positions, they 





MOST FEEDS EXEMPTED 
UNTIL AUG. 20 

Fishmeal, alfalfa meal and hay 
remain under price control in 
the revised OPA bill enacted last 
week. Most of the feedstuffs falls in 
the exemption category until Aug. 20, 
under section 8 (a) of the decontrol 
amendment to the OPA bill. 


would have access to wheat for grind- 
ing and there would be no point bor- 
rowing bonus wheat from the CCC. 

In view of the confusion surround- 
ing the new flour ceiling order, how- 
ever, mills are not too greatly wor- 
ried about bonus wheat loans, point- 
ing out that they will be forced to 
shut down: in the very near future un- 
less the new ceilings are immediate- 
ly forthcoming. 





CONTENTION CENTERS ON ADDING 
WHEAT RISE TO CEILING, SUBSIDY 


Price Body Prepared to Issue Order Increasing Flour 
Ceiling—Final Decision Up to Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion 





New Quotas Bring Heavy Export Sales 


Kansas City, Mo.—Heavy export sales have been made in the past few 
days following issuance of private export licenses and foreign government 
quotas. Several sales of 100,000 to 200,000 sacks were booked, and most 
mills and private export firms have been flooded with cables from abroad 


seeking flour. 


Some export sales of family flour have been made since the 


OPA ceilings were restored, but an enlarged export business now must de- 


pend on new ceiling announcement. 





Mills Face Shutdowns Unless 


New Ceilings Come Immediately 


Flour mills the nation over are 
facing shutdowns unless the new flour 
ceiling order is forthcoming imme- 
diately and the non-too-full flour 
pipelines will suffer a serious blow, 
with a quick return of flour short- 
ages in the event the closings are 
prolonged. 

With the signing of the new OPA 
bill, flour prices reverted to the old 
ceilings, without benefit of subsidy. 
Announcement was made at the same 
time that the new OPA would issue 


a new flour ceiling order which would 
include the equivalent of the former 
wheat flour subsidy and the average 
increase in the price of wheat since 
July 1. 

Millers have been awaiting this 
new ceiling order and meanwhile run- 
ning their flour production into stor- 
age or consigning it to themselves 
at destination points. The limit of 
storage facilities has about been 
reached and they feel that further 


(Continued on page 40.) 





Bakers Look to USDA for Relief 


Because 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—The fact that, 
under the new price bill, bakery prod- 
‘ucts become “agricultural commodi- 
ties,” coupled with the confused and 
seemingly inconsistent policies at the 
Office of Price Administration, the 
baking industry has concluded that 
it can only obtain relief from the 
impending further price squeeze re- 
sulting from price increases which 
have been, or will be granted to their 
Suppliers, by recourse to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

At this time a bakery task com- 
mittee is consulting informally with 
both USDA and OPA officials, in an 
attempt to find some relief from the 
probable flour price advance which, 
with other raw material price in- 
creases, will add approximately 1%c 
to bakers’ costs for bread. Although 
there is provision for price relief un- 
der the new OPA bill, bakery indus- 
try officials have lost confidence in 
the desire of that agency to move 
quickly. .They conclude that the well- 
known OPA policy of “dragging the 
feet” is as much a reality as ever, 
despite the chastisement of that agen- 
cy implicit in recent congressional 
action. 


of Confused OPA Policy 


Through a clarification of the new 
price bill, OPA has ruled that, when 
certain decontrolled commodities, 
processed, constitute more than 20% 
of the total raw material ingredients 
of the finished product, the finished 
product is exempt from price control. 

Under such circumstances it is 
clear, according to bakery industry 
officials, that a cake product, for ex- 
ample, which consists of 20% or more 
of eggs, would be subject to price 
exemption. OPA officials are not 
willing to concede that interpreta- 
tion. It is reported that some OPA 
offices are ruling that products con- 
taining 20% or more of eggs are not 
exempt. 


Reductio ad Absurdum 

Carrying this giddy and capricious 
administrative policy to even more 
ridiculous ends, one OPA office ruled 
that certain biscuit products con- 
taining more than 20% buttermilk are 
not exempt under the new law, al- 
though that law clearly says that 
products from milk are exempt until 
the price decontrol board acts to re- 
store price ceilings after Aug. 20. 


OPA Extremist Opinion 
The basis for this adverse ruling, 
in this instance, was on the ground 
that buttermilk in itself was prin- 
cipally water and did not represent 


a milk product under a literal inter- 
pretation of the new law. Even in 
face of the stern congressional man- 
date as represented by the new bill, 
the price agency still goes to extreme 


(Continued on page 40.) 


-sidy level. 


By PATRICIA KRIEGHBAUM 


Washington Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Conflict _ be- 
tween the Office of Price Admin- 
istration and the Department of 
Agriculture has prevented issuance 
of a price order increasing flour ceil- 
ings above the old-ceiling-plus-sub- 
Additional conflict as to 
whether flour and bread will- be 
pulled loose from controls if grains 
remain free, also added fuel to the 
fire of OPA-USDA controversy. 

Price officials revealed that they 
are prepared to issue an order un- 
der the new OPA extension act which 
would allow flour millers to sell 
their product at the old ceiling, plus 
the authorized subsidy of June 30, 
plus the average weighted wheat 
price increase ordered by the new 
act. 

Order Would Pinch USDA 


This compromise measure, it was 
learned, has been blocked by USDA 
because that department had been 
buying flour at the old ceiling plus 
the subsidy only, and vehemently 
protested adding to that ceiling- 
plus-subsidy price the proposed 
wheat price increase. OPA was con- 
fident, however, that the order 
would be issued soon. 


Decisive Body: the New OWMR 


If the dispute between OPA and 
USDA cannot be settled immediate- 
ly between the two agencies, price 
officials disclosed that the matter 
will be referred for final decision to 
the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, which has absorbed the 
functions of the recently dissolved 
Office of Economic Stabilization. 


(Continued on page 33.) 





Return of Ceilings Protested 
by Flour Distributors’ Groups 


New York, N. Y.—Telegrams ad- 
dressed to Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson, Price Adminis- 
trator Paul Porter and Dr. J. R. 
Steelman presenting the position of 
the flour distributors in the current 
situation were sent by the National 
Association of Flour Distributors and 
the New York Association of Flour 
Distributors July 26. 

Texts of the messages follow: 

“We urgently request that you per- 
mit flour jobbers and distributors to 
sell flour on hand and in transit on 
a basis of cost plus permissible mark- 
up. During the absence of price con- 
trol we had the option of purchasing 
flour at advance prices or discontinu- 
ing operations, thus forcing the bak- 
ing industry to do likewise. You 
can readily see what this would have 
done to public morale. As a result 


_Association of Flour 


your aid is necessary to permit our 
members to operate without ruinous 
losses.—National Association of Flour 
Distributors, William A. Pitman, pres- 
ident.” 

“Emphatically protest imposition 
of ceilings on flour at a time when 
bakers and distributors have flour in 
inventory and in transit for which 
they were compelled to to pay prices 
considerably in excess of any ceiling 
basis. Small bakers and distributors 
face major and ruinous losses due to 
their desire to prevent bread lines. 
Any imposition of ceilings below 
prices bakers and distributors were 
forced to pay constitutes an imposi- 
tion of unjust, unfair and cruel losses 
upon a great many small business- 
men who have no adequate means of 
protecting themselves. New York 
Distributors, 
Herbert H. Lang, president.” 
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British Wheat Deal a Blow to U. S. 





MAIN IMPACT WILL OCCUR 
WHEN SURPLUSES RETURN 


No Serious Effects Seen by USDA in Next Year or So 
While Demands Are So Tremendous—Puts 
Loan in Bad Light 


By PATRICIA KRIEGHBAUM 


Washington Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Signing of the 
American contested British-Cana- 
dian wheat agreement, assuring the 
United Kingdom of 600,000,000 bus 
of wheat and at least 1,000,000 tons 
of flour from Canada for the four- 
year contract period, wrenched from 
the United States its largest foreign 
market for wheat exports. 

The duo-agreement, effective Aug. 
1, 1946, throws a very bad light on 
recently approved loan from the 
United States to Great Britain in 
that one of the ultimate purposes of 
the loan was to enhance the trade 
activities between America and the 
British Isles. With Britain securing 
her entire wheat requirements from 
Canada for the next four years, 
wheat must be stricken from the 
United States export commodity list 
for England. 

Officials in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture commented 
that the British-Canadian pact will 
not seriously affect the United States 
in the next year or so while demands 
for wheat are so tremendous. How- 
ever, they hastened to add that with- 
in the four-year period covered by 
the agreement markets for wheat are 
expected to diminish to such a de- 
gree that surplus problems will re- 
place the scarcity dilemmas and loss 
of the United Kingdom market will 
be an alarming handicap. 


British Supply Assured 


The United Kingdom is thus as- 
sured of a substantial amount of 
wheat throughout the period of short 
supply at a price well below free 
market levels. The British Infor- 
mation Office in Washington ex- 
plained that the first half prices for 
wheat are 30% below the current 
United States scales and still fur- 
ther below the open market bargain- 
ing in Argentina. 

For the fact that they were guar- 
anteed a market for their wheat, 
Canada had to push the price conces- 
sion downward considerably from the 
world price level. Canadian farm- 
ers, on the other hand, are protected 
by the agreement against crippling 
losses in case the world wheat price 
slumps in the next four years. 

This practice of balancing the long- 
term with the short-term and visa 
versa is a common commerce prac- 
tice. As the agreement is a com- 
mercial godsend to the United King- 
dom and a considerable anchor on 
present Canadian prices, it is also a 
ripe guarantee to Canada of a good 
market regardless of surplus periods 
and a firm contract for minimum 
price payments to Britain even 
though the world market might sell 
wheat at substantially lower levels 
than that contracted for with Can- 
ada. 





CANADA ALWAYS MAINSTAY 
OF U. K. IMPORTS 


Statistics show that in the five pre- 
war years, 1935-39 inclusive, the 
United States filled only a small pro- 
portion of the wheat and flour re- 
quirements of the United Kingdom. 
Average annual imports of wheat and 
flour by Great Britain during this 
period were 212,139,000 bus, of which 
Canada furnished an average of 
114,421,000 bus, or 53% and the 
United States an annual average of 
11,310,000 bus, or 5.3%. 


Two “escape clauses” were insert- 
ed into the duo-contract. One de- 
clared that all terms inscribed in the 
agreement must conform with any 
international pact into which both 
Canada and Britain have entered. 
This has been interpreted by many 
observers to point directly at the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement, with 
emphasis on the fact that the two 
nations might balk at signing the 
world document if its clauses do not 
allow for the British-Canadian agree- 
ment. 

The second “out” specification as- 
sured that nothing in the agreement 
can be in conflict with the aims 
and purposes of the International 
Emergency Food Council recently re- 
sulting from a Washington confer- 
ence of the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization. 


May Affect U. S. Controls 
When the actual signing of the 
agreement was announced, many offi- 
cials in the wheat industry recalled 
repeated warnings to USDA repre- 





sentatives that the document had 
been ready for immediate signature 
for many weeks. The USDA, how- 
ever, apparently believed that after 
the first scare of the duo-pact was 
calmed several weeks ago, all cause 
for concern over reconsideration of 
the agreement by the two govern- 
ments was blotted out. 


The wheat industry here in the 
United States considered the agree- 
ment such a blow to American wheat 
and flour concerns that the govern- 
ment, they contended, will be almost 
forced to retract all restrictions and 
controls on the grain and its deriva- 
tives. This grand finale for wheat 
orders was predicted because of the 
serious loss of America’s largest sur- 
plus wheat market. 


In the meantime, Secretary Ander- 
son announced that a large quantity 
of wheat had been contracted to 
India for near-future shipment. What 
its effect will be on compensating 
for the English market loss was not 
made clear, although most spokes- 
men believe it will do little to calm 
the industry in general. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JUNE PROTEIN AVERAGES 
WELL BELOW LAST YEAR 


Kansas City, Mo.—Average protein 
or 3,506 cars of wheat tested during 
June by the Kansas City office of the 
Kansas state grain inspection de- 
partment was 10.87% and on 3,364 
cars tested by Missouri averaged 
10.86%. The total of 6,870 cars test- 
ed by both departments averaged 
10.87% protein, compared with 
11.72% on 3,335 cars a year ago. 

For the crop year—July through 
June—the Kansas department aver- 
aged 11.42% on 40,314 cars tested, 
as against 11.50% on 35,480 cars in 
the 1944-45 season, while the Mis- 
souri department averaged 10.99% on 
33,323 cars during the crop year 
compared with 11.84% on 17,240 cars 
the previous year. 

A market average of 11.23% is 
shown on the total inspections at 
Kansas City for the crop year of 73,- 
637 cars, compared with 11.61% on 
52,720 cars in the 1944-45 crop year. 





Winnipeg Exchange 
Not Surprised at 
British Agreement 


Winnipeg, Man.— Commenting on 
the four-year wheat agreement, 
George S. Mathieson, president of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, issued the 
following statement: 


“The announcement of a four-year 
wheat agreement, between Canada 
and the United Kingdom does not 
come as a surprise as it had been 
known for some time that an agree- 
ment was being discussed between 
the two nations. 


“While the agreement is said to be 
in the interests of international co- 
operation in the expansion of wor!d 
trade and employment, it is hoped 
that this bilateral agreement will rot 
prejudice such co-operation among 
the nations of the world. Time alone 
will tell. 

“It would appear at the moment 
that the signing of the agreement 
means a continued closure of the 
wheat futures market of the Winiii- 
peg Grain Exchange during the term 
of the agreement. It is reassuring, 
however, to have Mr. MacKinnon's 
statement that.in other respects the 
functions of the exchange will not 
be disturbed by the agreement.” 


Federation Approves 

H. H. Hannam, president of the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture, 
said: “The new contract with the 
United Kingdom for the sale of 
wheat, just concluded by the Cana- 
dian government, providing some sta- 
bility of market and price over a 
period of years, is, generally speak- 
ing, in line with the thinking of or- 
ganized farmers across the Dominion. 
This contract typifies what organized 
agriculture through the federation 
has been urging upon the government 
for a long time.” 

“With many years of sad experi- 
ence under the old unstable specula- 
tive marketing system, producers be- 
lieve it is wiser to forego the tempta- 





600,000,000-Bu Four-Year Wheat 
Agreement Signed by Canada, U. K. 


Toronto, Ont. — Canada _ has 
signed a four-year wheat agreement 
with the United Kingdom for a total 
of 600,000,000 bus wheat. This was 
announced in the House of Commons, 
July 25, by Trade Minister MacKin- 
non. The price has been fixed at 
$1.55 bu for the first two years, and 
at a minimum of $1.25 and $1 bu for 
the third and fourth years, respective- 
ly. 

The agreement becomes effective 
Aug. 1 and part of the quantity spec- 
ified will be supplied in the form of 
flour. It provides that Britain will 
purchase 160,000,000 bus in the crop 
year 1946-47; 160,000,000 in 1947-48; 
140,000,000 in 1948-49 and 140,000,000 
in 1949-50. 

Wheat in the form of flour will be 


supplied in the following amounts: 
1946-47, 500,000 tons firm with an 
additional quantity up to 140,000 tons, 
dependent upon the crop; 1947-48, 
400,000 tons firm with an additional 
quantity up to 140,000 tons similarly 
dependent; 1948-49, a minimum of 
300,000 tons, the actual tonnage to 
be negotiated by July 1, 1947; 1949- 
50, a minimum of 300,000 tons, the 
actual tonnage to be negotiated by 
July 1, 1948. , 
Britain may sell or dispose of the 
wheat and flour purchased under the 
agreement “in whatsoever manner 
the United Kingdom may deem, both 
in regard to destination and price.” 
Mr. MacKinnon said the contract 
provides that in the event of the 
United Kingdom requiring from Can- 
ada any additional quantities of 


wheat which the Canadian govern- 
ment is prepared to make available, 
“such additional quantities which the 
Canadian government offers and ihe 
United Kingdom government acce)ts 
shall in all respects be subject to the 
provisions of the agreement.” 
Concerning prices, Mr. MacKin- 
non said; “The price which the Un 't- 
ed Kingdom government undertakes 
to pay for the wheat supplied is 3s 
follows, basis No. 1 Manitoba nor'!)- 
ern, in store Fort William, Port “r- 
thur, Vancouver or Churchill: 
“1946-47, a fixed price of $1.55 bu; 
1947-48, a fixed price of $1.55 !u; 
1948-49, a minimum price of $1.25 }u, 
the actual price to be negotiated »y 
Dec. 31, 1947; 1949-50, a minimum 
price of $1 bu, the actual price to be 
negotiated by Dec. 31, 1948.” 
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tion of grabbing all they could get 
at the moment for the sake of secur- 
ing instead the guarantee of remuner- 
ative prices for a number of years 
in advance. 


“Because of their level-headed rea-. 


soning on this matter,” Mr. Hannam 
continued, “they were not misled by 
the private grain trade and leaders 
of the grain exchange at Winnipeg, 
who have been spending an obviously 
enormous amount of money recently 
in a campaign to prevent the adop- 
tion of this particular type of wheat 
marketing program.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Hannam stated 
that “wheat farmers know only too 
well that the men behind such a cam- 
paign were those who through the 
years have prospered in the business 
of buying and selling the farmers’ 
wheat under the old speculative sys- 
tem of marketing and the success of 
whose campaign would have resulted 
in the resumption of this system, 
with prospect of easy profits for 
thmemselves. It is also gratifying to 
note that the government apparently 
was not misled by this campaign.” 


The Wheat Pool organizations have 
always opposed bilateral agreements, 
and some time ago, when this pres- 
ent agreement was first discussed, 
W. J. Parker, president of Manitoba 
Pool Elevators, stated “that Canada 
should only enter into such an ar- 
rangement because it was impossible 
to get the other countries to partici- 
pate at this time, but that the door 
is wide open with a very hearty wel- 
come and invitation to any other 
wheat exporting or importing nation 
to come in and participate in the 
arrangement, and that if necessary, 
we will negotiate the terms and 
price to accommodate other views.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHEMISTS WILL CONSIDER 
MILL RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Wichita, Kansas. — Establishment 
of a program of industrial research 
in flour milling and associated fields 
will be considered by the Pioneer 
Section, American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists, at a meeting to be 
held at the Allis Hotel here Aug. 2-3. 

Dr. W. B. Burnett, director of the 
Foundation for Industrial Research, 
University of Wichita, will be the 
principal speaker at a luncheon meet- 
ing to be held Aug. 3. An open 
forum discussion will be conducted 
following Dr. Burnett’s address, dur- 
ing which time the research proposal 
will be considered. 

The morning session on Aug. 3 will 
be devoted to a report of the nation- 
al convention of the association, by 
Eldon Smurr, chemist for American 
Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas; a re- 
port of the Southwest Crop Re- 
porting Committee’s work by Ralph 
B. Potts, chemist for the Wichita 
Flour Mills, and a demonstration of 
analytical tests for filth in flour, to 
be conducted by Martin Wise of the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver. 

The program on Aug. 2 will be con- 
fined to a dinner, which will be fol- 
lowed by an entertainment program. 
The program committee is planning 
entertainment features for the wives 
of the members. The committee also 
extends a special invitation to mill 
Managers and owners, pointing out 
that the discussion of a research pro- 
gram will be of special interest to 
them. 

Reservations for the meeting should 
be made with John Gierts, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, chairman of the 
Pioneer Section. 
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Save Wheat by Short Extraction, 


_ MNF Ad in Washington Post Urges 


Washington, D. C.—Lest the public 
lose interest in conservation because 
of the prospect of the biggest wheat 
crop in history, the Millers National 
Federation on July 26 ran a five-col- 
umn by 17-inch advertisement in the 
Washington (D. C.) Post emphasiz- 
ing the “great and immediate dan- 
ger of squandering the wheat crop 
through excess feeding of wheat.” 

The advertisement proposed that 
the danger could be met most effec- 
tively by returning to the regular 
rate of milling extraction in Order 
to provide millfeed for animal feed- 
ing, thus obviating the necessity for 
extensive feeding of wheat. 

In headlines which called attention 
to the forecast of the Department of 
Agriculture for a_ record-breaking 
wheat crop of 1,132,075,000 bus, the 
federation described the prediction as 
“good news for America” because re- 
lief shipments to famine areas could 
be more easily continued and at the 
same time shortages could be eased 
soon. 


Low Carry-Over Emphasized 


“BUT—” the statement continued, 
“this bumper wheat crop must not 
be squandered,” in view of the ex- 
tremely low July 1 carry-over from 
last year’s harvest which necessitates 
the building of reserves and wise util- 
ization for current needs. Text of 
the advertisement follows: 

“The good these heaping tons of 
wheat can do must not be dissipated 
through abnormal feeding of wheat 
to livestock. The record of the last 
few years must not be repeated— 
when wheat fed to animals in one 
crop year mounted as high as 478,- 
000,000 bus compared with the nor- 
mal, prewar average of 100,000,000 
bus. Even out of last year’s harvest, 


_an estimated 275,000,000 bus was fed 


to livestock. 


“People have the first right to 
wheat. Bread is life—to the hungry 


abroad, to our own people here at 
home. 

“The most critical period is now. 
In three months we shall also have 
available a bumper corn crop—3,487,- 
976,000 bus—and other stocks of live- 
stock feed. Today, however, there is 
a shortage of animal feed, severely 
aggravated by a drop in the produc- 
tion of millfeeds—by-products of the 
flour milling process. This is the in- 
evitable result of the government’s 
emergency order prescribing the ex- 
traction of 20% of the wheat berry 
in the manufacture of flour. 


Millfeed Loss Cited 


“In the first three months under 
that order, millfeed production was 
500,000 tons less than the year be- 
fore. Each month the deficit in- 
creases. 


“Yet experience indicates that for 
every pound of lost millfeed, a pound 
of wheat will be fed to animals. 
This loss, this dissipation of the wheat 
crop, is going on every day. And it 
will continue as long as there is a 
shortage of millfeeds. 


“The flour milling industry has co- 
operated with the government’s emer- 
gency measures for the conservation 
of wheat and flour and the relief of 
famine abroad. It will continue to 
co-operate. But it suggests that the 
time has come to reconsider these 
measures in the interest of conserv- 
ing our bumper crop of wheat and 
making the best use of our abun- 
dance. 


Millers’ Stand Outlined 


“It is the firm conviction of the 
flour milling industry that 

“There is great and immediate dan- 
ger of squandering the wheat crop 
through excess feeding of wheat to 
livestock. This is a situation pe- 
culiar to the United States with its 
large animal population. 

“This danger can be met most quick- 





BREAD FOR GERMANY—German prisoners of war of the 1911th labor 
service company remove bread from the mobile ovens in the quartermas- 
ter bakery at Neckarau, Germany. The bread baked here is sent to all 
POW camps and displaced persons camps located in Mannheim, Heidel- 


berg, and Karlsruhe. 


German prisoners of war in American hands are 


now replacing American GI’s in many service and labor jobs in the Amer- 


ican zone. 


ly and effectively by a return to nor- 
mal milling processes, immediately 
providing thousands of tons of addi- 
tional millfeed to be used instead of 
wheat. 

“Such action by the government will 
conserve millions of bushels of wheat 
for human food, to meet both home 
and foreign needs, throughout the 
crop year. 

“The action should be taken now, 
making more millfeeds available 
while other livestock feeds are short, 
and channeling wheat to human con- 
sumption needs from the very be- 
ginning of the crop year.” 


v ¥ 


Biggest Wheat Crop 
Indicated by Survey 
Among Millers 


Chicago, Ill.—WMillers’ private in- 
formation, compiled in a spot survey, 
corroborates the prediction of the 
Department of Agriculture that this 
year’s crop will be the biggest in 
American agricultural history. This 
was indicated in an announcement by 
William P. Bomar of Fort Worth, 
Texas, president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, who recently com- 
mented upon results of a MNF 
survey. 

“The government has found it nec- 
essary,” Mr. Bomar said, “to revise 
its figures upward at least 64,000,000 
bus since the June 10 report. In 
years of big harvest this is customary 
and indicates clearly that last year’s 
all-time record wheat crop of 1,123,- 
143,000 bus may well be exceeded by 
many million bushels.” 


Reports from flour millers in Texas 
indicated that the winter wheat crop 
would reach 55,000,000 bus, an in- 
crease of about 2,000,000 over the 
latest government estimate. In Okla- 
homa, the wheat crop will reach 90,- 
000,000 bus, topping the Department 
of Agriculture’s report by over 2,- 
500,000 bus. 

In Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, the 
survey reported wheat yields heavier 
than expected. Another report stat- 
ed southern Indiana and Kentucky 
millers believe central states produc- 
tion will be 7% higher than indicated 
by the government two months ago. 

Information from Kansas revealed 
an increase of 50,000,000 to 65,000,- 
000 bus. The situation fully justifies 
220,000,000 for this state, the second 
largest crop on record. Much of this 
will be fed to animals because wheat 
is a very cheap feed. For this rea- 
son, it is quite likely that a lot of 
wheat produced may never show up 
in government final figures, the sur- 
vey report pointed out. 

A check in Washington, Idaho and 
Oregon indicates that the wheat crop 
will exceed the government report 
by 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 bus. Un- 
less there are plenty of cars avail- 
able, a good portion of the Pacific 
Northwest crop will go on the ground 
in spite of country elevators being 
empty at the start of harvest. 

Nebraska millers reported an 87,- 
000,000-bu wheat crop, which is 11,- 
500,000 above the May 1 estimate. 

A miller in Colorado stated that 
government figures will be realized 
or exceeded in intermountain wheat 
territory. 
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Decontrol Optimism Reported Fading 





ADMINISTRATION POLICY MAY 
MODIFY DECISION OF BOARD 


Milling Industry Representatives State That New Price 
Bill Failed to Assist Industry—Executive Com- 
mittee Meets to Plan Course of Action 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Original opti- 
mism that developed over the de- 
control possibilities inherent in the 
new price bill has receded consider- 
ably following careful analysis of 
the problems presented by the in- 
tricacies of the bill itself and the 
suspicion that the decontrol board 
will take its policy line from the ad- 
ministration. Observers here fear 
that the board itself will modify a 
decision implied by the most convinc- 
ing evidence for decontrol over grains 
to meet administration dictates. 

Optimism over decontrol possibili- 
ties was confined generally to the 
grain and feed industries and was not 
reflected by milling industry repre- 
sentatives who dampened implica- 
tions of enthusiasm that developed at 
a session between industry officials 
and representatives of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
the Office of Price Administration 
last week. The mill representatives 
not only cautioned against belief of 
a sure victory for a continued de- 
control over grains but went further 
to state that the price bill as passed 
failed to assist the milling industry 
in any respect and actually left that 
industry somewhat worse off than 
before. 

Flour remains under price control 
while the grains are at least tem- 
porarily exempted. The milling in- 
dustry, while co-operating with affili- 
ated trades, has no official position 
in appearing before the decontrol 
board at this time to request that 
flour be decontrolled. The milling 
industry recourse for relief lies with 
OPA. A procedure for price adjust- 
ment is provided in Regulation 13, 
which requires notice to that agency 
by an industry advisory committee 
of a request for a meeting, the 
agenda of which must be submitted 
and approved by OPA within 10 days. 
Following a hearing of the industry 
advisory committee petition for price 
adjustment, OPA has 60 days in 
which to make a decision. 


MNF Plans Action 


The Millers National Federation will 
hold an executive committee session 
in Chicago this week to determine 
what course of action it intends to 
pursue concerning its position in re- 
lation to a decontrol petition which 
will be submitted to the price decon- 
trol board by grain and feed trades. 

The decline in the earlier hope 
that relief could be readily obtained 
from the decontrol board on the ba- 
sis of the seemingly unassailable 
proof that wheat, oats and corn are 
now or shortly will be in adeqaute 
supply and that total supply of all 
grains is far in excess of our normal 
market requirement plus pledged ex- 
port commitment resulted from the 





obscurities of the amended price act 
and the danger that the decontrol 
board will interpret facts to the 
wishes of the administration. 

Plans are being developed by trade 
leaders here this week to press for 
continued decontrol of grains after 
Aug. 20. The action is under the 
leadership of R. B. Bowden of the 
National Grain Trades Council, with 
which is affiliated the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association and prob- 
ably the Millers National Federation. 
Final decision of the latter organiza- 
tion regarding participation with the 
trade will be made in the Chicago 
meeting this week. 

Although responsible OPA officials 
still believe that wheat and oats will 
be selling below ceilings by Aug. 20 
and that this price evidence will be 
sufficient to influence the decontrol 
board to continue these commodities 
free from regulation, there is a con- 
trary opinion that the struggle to de- 
control grains and other food com- 
modities will center primarily in the 
meat problem. 

OPA and USDA officials at operat- 
ing levels say that there is no senti- 
ment for continued regulation of 
grains after Aug. 20. International 
agricultural economists see in the 





export program a price supporting 
mechanism which will be helpful to 
the government later this year under 
its 90% of parity commitment on 
grains. On the basis of these opin- 
ions it would seem that the problem 
of securing approval of the price de- 
control board to continue grains ex- 
empt from price regulation was a 
simple one. 

Meat, however, does not afford such 
a clearly concrete example of the ful- 
fillment of the formula requirements 
for decontrol. 

Under the new price act, the de- 
control board can direct decontrol 
unless it finds: 

“(i) That the price of such com- 
modity has risen unreasonably above 
a price equal to the lawful maximum 
price in effect on June 30, 1946, plus 
the amount per unit of any subsidy 
payable with respect thereto as of 
June 29, 1946, and 

“(ii) That such commodity is in 
short supply and that its regulation 
is practicable and enforceable, and 

“(iii) That the public interest will 
be served by such regulation.” 


Appeal Planned 


It has been learned that the meat 
industry, whose appeal for continu- 
ance of decontrol will be closely al- 
lied with that of the dairy industry, 
will aim its attack on the enforce- 
ability provision of the decontrol 
formula. OPA may refute that con- 
tention with a showing that it can 
enforce meat ceilings if it is given 
adequate finances to employ enforce- 
ment personnel. 

There is some doubt in the minds 
of meat industry officials that they 


(Continued on page 40.) 


Opinion Divided 
on Complexion of 
Decontrol Board 


Washington, D. C.—Mixed reac- 
tion greeted the appointment and 
Senate approval of the Price Decon- 
trol Board, consisting of Roy L. 
Thompson, president of the Federal 
Land Bank of New Orleans; Daniel 
W. Bell, banker and former Under 
Secretary of the Treasury, and 
George H. Mead of Dayton, Ohio, 
chairman of the board of Mead Corp., 
a pulp and paper company, by Presi- 
dent Truman last week. 

Opinions ranged from describing 
the board as a group of mediocrities 
to that of a sound and progressive 
group. 

Mr. Thompson, who will be the 
board chairman, is reportedly well 
liked by business men in the South 
and is said to be financially inter- 
ested in restaurant operations in his 
state. He is declared to be of inde- 
pendent spirit and can be relied up- 
on to judge the issues on the facts 
presented. 

Daniel W. Bell, the former treas- 
ury department employee under the 
New Deal, is well thought of in news 
circles here. His analytical mind, it 
is said, will subject petitioners to 
the most rigid scrutiny as far as 
arguments for decontrol are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Mead, the Republican member 
of the board, previously has served 
on labor board groups for the gov- 





No Early Relaxation of Grain Curbs 
Seen Unless Decontrol Is Continued 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Unless grains 
and protein meals are ultimately or- 
dered removed from price ‘control 
after Aug. 20, 1946, it is extremely 
unlikely that the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture will act to 
relax or remove grain and other re- 
strictions on the feed and milling in- 
dustries which are contained in War 
Food Orders 144 and 145. Set-aside 
requirements on proteins under WFO 
9 will be continued for August, it 
has been learned, but it is expected 
that the set-aside portions of produc- 
tion will be turned back to the proc- 
essors. 

However, it was also learned that 
USDA has prepared an amendment 
to WFO 144 which will remove ex- 
cess wheat under that order. 

USDA officials are believed re- 
luctant to drop controls at this time 
but since set-aside orders are ineffec- 
tive unless supported by price con- 
trols they will be eliminated if the 
price decontrol board decides that 
grains and proteins should no longer 
be under price regulation after Aug. 
20. Set-aside orders are handmaid- 
ens of price control. 


USDA officials cling to the “famine 
chant” despite the most optimistic 
of crop conditions reflected by the 
most recent crop estimates. Opinion 
within the department is also hazy. 
One group of officials thinks that 
the distilling industry might be 
turned loose on corn as early as 
September or possibly in August. 
One official is reported to think that 
the distilling industry would not make 
heavy purchases of corn selling 
around $2 when prospects indicate 
that corn will get down to price sup- 
port levels when the commercial 
movement of that grain gets under 
way with the new crop. 

Leading distilling interests reflect 
this same opinion, although there is 
far from unanimity in the distilling in- 
dustry over supply conditions and the 
entire industry is torn by an inter- 
necine struggle with old-line distill- 
ers fighting to have USDA make a 
realignment of distillers’ grain quotas 
on a plant capacity basis modified by 
the historical experience of the in- 
dividual distillers. Some large dis- 
tilling interests which did not have 
beverage grain use in the base period 
would be stopped from use of grain 
under the quota realignment plan 
now under consideration by USDA. 

While some officials reflect opti- 


mism over grain supplies in certain 
actions refusal to recognize this war- 
ranted optimism is found generally 
throughout the department. A 250,- 
000,000-bu minimum wheat export 
goal for the 1946-47 crop stands like 
an evil fetish on all official policy 
desks and is used as a warning to 
queries concerning prompt lifting of 
restrictions. _ 

Competent agricultural economists 
say that we can even exceed the 
250,000,000-bu wheat commitment by 
as much as 100,000,000 bus of grain 
and not be in grave danger as far as 
a reasonable carry-over is concerned. 

One official states that it will not 
be necessary to hold our export com- 
mitment to wheat alone but that 
we will be able to-substitute corn, 
grain sorghums and oats in meeting 
our export goals. 

Management of our present sup- 
plies is more important at this time 
than further use restrictions, one 
prominent official stated, revealing 
that he believed that restrictions on 
wheat use and the higher extraction 
rate for flour can safely be aban- 
doned. He thinks, however, that for- 
mal action should be delayed until 
mid-September, but unfortunately 
this type of thinking is not leading 
now to preparations for this type of 
relaxation. 
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LL ————— 
NEWS COMMUNICATION 
FACILITIES 
For the benefit of readers desiring 
spot news about government activi- 
ties, markets, etc., the following are 
long distance telephone and Bell 
System teletype listings of the prin- 
cipal United States offices of this 

publication: 

Minneapolis, Main 0575, Teletype 
MP 179. 

Kansas City, Victor 1350, Teletype 
KC 295. 

Chicago, Harrison 6782, Teletype 
CG 340. 

New York, Hanover 2-2442, Tele- 
type NY 1-2452. 


RE LELLALL LOE LIER IEEE LINES SE EEO: 


ernment and is described as a pro- 
gressive liberal by associates. How- 
ever, it is disconcerting to industry 
to learn that he served on an indus- 
try committee group which requested 
the extension of OPA until June 30, 
1947, without change from last year. 

Sources close to the administra- 
tion say that members of the board 
have been assured that the board 
will have relatively light duties and 
probably will not meet more than 
once or twice weekly and that the 
bulk of its duties will be concluded 
by Aug. 20. ; 

Observers who are familiar with 
the composition of the board believe 
that on close decisions Mr. Bell and 
Mr. Mead will side with the govern- 
ment if the administration attempts 
to influence the board to rule against 
the weight of evidence. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Machinery Makers 
Get 8% Interim 
Price Increase 


Washington, D. C_—An 8% interim 
price increase factor has been author- 
ized by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration for producers of grain ma- 
chinery and equipment. The increase 
became effective July 26 and was 
contained in Order 658 under Revised 
Maximum Price Regulation 136. 

Resellers under this order are not 
required to absorb, in full, manufac- 
turers’ increases and may pass on a 
percentage of the permitted increase 
as a result of the new factor. 

Grain milling machinery and ma- 
chinery used in the processing of 
grains or cereals and feeds are cov- 
ered by this action. 

The new factor reflects increased 
manufacturing costs and, while it 
represents consideration of wage in- 
Creases, it does not include them in 
the higher price. Wage increase 
grants throughout this industry have 
been spotty and accounts for the 
failure of OPA to take this .consid- 
eration into account in its decision. 
When Wage increases are more gen- 
eral in the industry, OPA announced, 
it will take the wage factor into fur- 
ther consideration and adjust the 
next industry increase factor. 


———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. T. HINES JOINS TRADERS 
Chicago, Ill—W. T. Hines has be- 
come associated with the Traders 
Oil Mill Co., Fort Worth, Texas, ac- 
cording to an announcement by J. 
Bob Roberts, manager of the Proflo 
division. He will serve as special 
representative of the Proflo division, 
Serving the bakery and confection- 
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ery trades in the Middle West with 
headquarters in Chicago. Mr. Hines, 
an active member of the Chicago 
Bakers Club, formerly was with 
Fabricon Products, Ine. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CCC Continues to 
Buy Cash Wheat 
in Southwest 


Kansas City, Mo.—Open market 
purchases of around 1,000,000 bus of 
wheat have been made by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. in Kansas City 
during the past week. Purchases 
are being made on the basis of for- 
mer ceiling prices plus two earned 
markups for merchandising and one 
elevation markup, which would be 
equivalent to $1.905 for ordinary No. 
1 hard winters, Kansas City. The 
CCC in this area also continues to 
buy set-aside wheat as offered from 
previous accumulations. 
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Few Hardship Flour Appeals 
Received Under 5% Set-Aides 


Kansas City, Mo. — Only a few 
hardship applications for flour have 
been received in the Kansas City re- 
gional office of the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. so far and all of these have 
specified the millers who are reg- 
ular suppliers of the applicant, CCC 
officials said this week. 

Since milling operations increased 
in the past few weeks there has been 
a notable lack of appeals from flour 
users in this region who cannot ob- 
tain flour. Some applications pre- 
viously made have been canceled at 
the request of the applicant who later 
obtained flour through normal chan- 
nels. 

Barring some unforeseen develop- 
ment, there is no expectation that 
hardship applications will amount to 
any important volume in this area 
and millers expect little drain on 
their production from the 5% re- 
serve of total. domestic production 





Certificate Plan Announced 
on Farmer Set-Aside Wheat 


Washington, D. C.—Acting to meet 
the requirements of the price control 
law, as amended by a provision spon- 
sored by Senators Butler and Wherry 
of Nebraska, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has an- 
nounced the procedure through which 
sellers of wheat under the provisions 
of WFO 144 between May 23 and 
July 1, 1946, may obtain certificates 
from the Commodity Credit Corp. 
which can be presented for redemp- 
tion at a later date by the seller. 

Producers will be required to fur- 
nish satisfactory evidence, prior to 
Aug. 25, that a certain quantity of 
wheat was sold under the require- 
ments of WFO 144 and to pay to the 
CCC the amount for which the wheat 
was sold. Evidence of sale and pay- 
ment to CCC must be made through 
county agricultural conservation com- 
mittees. 

Producers will be given a certifi- 


cate requiring the CCC to pay the 
market price for the wheat sold as 
of any date the producer elects prior 
to April 1, 1947. A producer may 
not elect a date prior to the date 
that his notice of election of the date 
for determination of the purchase 
price is given. 

Producers wishing to participate in 
this program may obtain complete 
details from the county agricultural 
conservation committee offices. De- 
tailed information will be sent to 
these offices as soon as possible. 

Only producers who were required 
to sell wheat under WFO 144 are 
eligible to apply for certificates. Un- 
der WFO 144, grain elevators pur- 
chasing such wheat were required to 
set aside half of it for the govern- 
ment and the government’s records 
of its purchases under that order in- 
dicate that the number of producers 
who will apply for certificates will 
be small. 


that the CCC may call upon to cover 
these special cases. 

The advisory committee of millers 
appointed in this area by P. E. Bow- 
ers, regional CCC director at Kan- 
sas City, has had no occasion as 
yet to meet to advise on the han- 
dling of any applications. The com- 
mittee is composed of Jess B. Smith, 
Associated Millers of Kansas Wheat, 
chairman, W. R. Duerr, Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., J. A. Willis, Ismert 
Hincke Milling Co., Ellis D. English, 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., all of Kan- 
sas City. 

¥ ¥ 


No Flour Hardship 
Appeals Filed 
With Northwest CCC 


Minneapolis, Minn.— No hardship 
bakery appeals for flour under the 
5% reserve provisions of WFO 144 
have been received by the Minne- 
apolis regional office of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp., it was an- 
nounced early this week. 

A committee has been appointed 
to handle such appeals if any are 
received, but as yet this group has 
had nothing to do. 

The committee is composed of E. 
M. Colton, Colton Economic Service, 
liaison man between mills and the 
CCC; John Tatam, International 
Milling Co; F. M. Atkinson, Atkin- 
son Milling Co; Charles T. Silverson, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co; Bruce Cruzen, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc; F. A. Damon, 
General Mills, Inc; J. A. Madden, 
Southern Minnesota Mills. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RAINS CAUSE DAMAGE 


Philadelphia, Pa. — Heavy rains 
three days last week caused consid- 
erable damage to corn and oats crops 
in this area and resulted in heavy 
soil erosion on nearby farms, the 
Pennsylvania Department of Agricul- 
ture reports. Six inches of rain fell 
during the 72-hour storm in Mont- 
gomery and Buck counties, while the 
official measurement for Philadelphia 
itself was 4.86 in. 











377,500-Ton August Flour Export 
Quotas Mostly to Private Channels 


Washington, D. C.—Export alloca- 
tions for food grains during August 
will permit shipment of 1,001,000 long 
tons, the Department of Agriculture 
announced July 29—581,000 tons of 
wheat, 377,500 tons of flour (in terms 
of wheat equivalent), and 42,500 tons 
of oats. 

Of the total flour, approximately 
70,000 tons consist of commercial 
flour exports previously scheduled for 
shipment during July-August which 
are expected to clear ports during 
August. All of these export alloca- 
tions are intended for direct human 
consumption. 

The largest single quantities allo- 
cated are the United Kingdom and 
the United Kingdom zone in Germany 
—175,000 tons and 120,000 tons, re- 
spectively. The United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration 
has been allocated the next largest 
quantity—165,000 tons. The amounts 


allocated for the United Kingdom 
represent replacement of bread grains 
previously diverted from the United 
Kingdom to famine countries, in ac- 
cordance with an agreement reached 
in April. 


More in Form of Flour 


It is expected that a larger pro- 
portion of wheat exports will be 
shipped in the form of flour during 
August than during previous months 
—approximately 40% in August as 
compared with 29% in July and 26% 
in June. A majority of the wheat 
and flour to be exported during Au- 
gust will represent grain acquired 
by the department under the bonus 
plan. 

All flour programmed for export 
during August will be procured by 
claimant countries through commer- 
cial channels, with the exception of 
flour for UNRRA and the military 


services. The Production and Mar- 
keting Administration will supply all 
wheat programmed for foreign claim- 
ants during August. Oats for food 
uses will be procured by claimants 
through commercial channels. 
AUGUST EXPORT ALLOCATIONS 
(in long tons) 
Wheat *Flour Oats 
A . 150,000 25,000 Me 
U. K. zone in 
Germany . 
India 
Belgium 
Netherlands 
Norway 8,000 
Finland 8,000 
Switzerland 8,000 
Portugal .. 8,500 
Army, 
Europe 
Army, Japan 
& Korea . 
UNRRA 
BPO. iw cecs 
Mexico ‘ 
Saudi Arabia 
4 a MRE 


Claimant Total 
i ae - & 175,000 
120,000 
80,000 
18,000 
77,500 
18,000 
25,500 
25,500 
8,500 


50,000 
50,000 

8,000 
50,000 


50,000 
30,000 
10,000 ss Si 
20,000 7,500 
10,000 ones 
10,000 7,500 
10,000 7,500 


20,000 


34,000 20,000 54,000 
105,000 
165,000 
evete 6 10,000 
22,000 32,000 
6,000 2,500 ere 8,500 
8,500 ea%% open 8,500 
70,000 70,000 


85,000 
85,000 


20,000 
80,000 
10,000 
10,000 


Total . 581,000 377,500 42,500 1,001,000 
*In terms of wheat equivalent, 
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HEAVY FLOUR SALES BROUGHT 
TO HALT BY PRICE ROLL-BACK 


Mills Halt Sales Pending Issuance of New Ceilings — 
Bookings Average 200% of Capacity Prior to OPA 
Renewal—Export Business Generous 


Flour business was booming last 
week until the renewal of the Office 
of Price Administration rolled prices 
back to the June 30 ceilings with- 
out benefit of subsidy. Announce- 
ment was made simultaneously that 
a new schedule of flour ceilings would 
be issued by the OPA which would 
reflect the old ceiling, plus the sub- 
sidy equivalent, plus the average in- 
crease in the price of wheat, but un- 
til such a revision could be pushed 
through official channels, the prices 
reverted to the old maximums and 
mills could do nothing but bring all 
further sales to a halt until the ad- 
justment could be made. Prior to 
the cessation, however, mills had 
booked around 200% of capacity and 
most of them continued to run by 
either placing the flour in warehouses 
or consigning it to themselves at des- 
tination for distribution at a later 
date. 

Most of the previous sales had been 
to bakers, although sizeable amounts 
went to the Production and Market- 
ing Administration and the export 
demand picked up tremendously. Last 
week’s export sales in the South- 
west amounted to about 30% of mill 
capacity, following the recent is- 
suance of the July-August export 
licenses. Exporters were cheered by 
the announcement of the August 
quotas for flour exports to foreign 
purchasing commissions, which will 
obtain their own licenses except in 
the case of Mexico. The August 
quotas include 448,000 centals to the 
United Kingdom, 896,000 to the 
United Kingdom German zone, 538,- 
000 to India, 360,000 to the Nether- 
lands and 180,000 each to Belgium, 
Erie, Finland, Norway and Switzer- 
land. The Mexican quota has been 
given an 8,000-ton increase. Cuba 
is said to be in the market for 100,- 
000 sacks for August and South 
American countries for varied 
amounts. 


Confusion in Southwest 


Although confusion incident to the 
flour ceiling uncertainty brought new 
sales in the Southwest to a halt, 
mills reported bookings of 193% of 
capacity earlier in the week, made 
up of business with bakers and the 
PMA. Despite the inability to sell 
until the new ceiling schedule is is- 
sued, mills continued to operate, con- 
fining their business largely to the 
PMA, since that agency announced 
that it would continue to receive and 
pay for flour in accordance with 
terms of the contracts. However, 
further delay in the new ceilings 
would mean closing a considerable 
number of mills. The previous week’s 
sales amounted to 85% of capacity 
and a year ago bookings were 169%. 
Some bakery sales of up to 15,000 
to 25,000 sacks were consummated 
but family trade was curtailed by 
the price uncertainty. Export busi- 
ness was generous. 


Spring Sales 220% 


Spring wheat mills managed to 
book about 220% of capacity last 
week despite the cessation of sales 
which accompanied the signing of 
the new OPA bill. Sales the previ- 


ous week were 132% and a year ago 
200%. Business was for July-August 
shipment and mills were operating at 
near capacity on wheat loaned by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. new 
crop winter wheat and a few dribbles 
of new spring wheat. Export in- 
quiry was active, with European pur- 
chasing missions negotiating direct 
with mills for sizeable August quo- 
tas. Few northwestern mills are in 
position to accept all of the foreign 
business offered them until the wheat 
supply expands. 

Buffalo mills shut off all sales aft- 
er the OPA bill was signed, pending 
the issuance of new flour ceilings. 
They continued to ship, however, for 
settlement at a later date. New 
York City reported more flour avail- 
able than for some time, although 
new transactions were temporarily 
blocked by the delay in new ceilings. 


Boston Shortage Relieved 


Boston trade came to a standstill, 
although fairly liberal shipments pre- 
viously booked arrived to relieve the 
shortage in bakery channels. No 
trading was reported at Philadelphia 
as both buyers .and sellers awaited 
the new ceilings. Prior to the OPA 
renewal, however, business had been 
very good. 

Chicago handlers did a brisk busi- 
ness in the fore part of the week, in- 
cluding several round lots, but chief- 
ly single cars. Later, trading came 
to a standstill. Cleveland jobbers 
reported trade in a turmoil, with 
mills out of the market and jobbers 
very much concerned about their 
stocks on hand as well as flour com- 
ing to them. Bakers have sufficient 
flour for the time being and reported 
a slackening in*the demand for baked 
goods. St. Louis mills were doing 


nothing in the way of new business 
until the ceiling matter is settled. 


Southeastern Trade Stops 


In the southeastern states, reac- 
tion to the new OPA bill brought 
flour business to a dead halt. For- 
tunately, enough flour had been re- 
ceived in the Atlanta area to keep 
all buyers operating in good order. 
Jobbers became excited over Wash- 
ington rumors of a quick end to 80% 
extraction flour and were fearful that 
no time would be allowed for a 
change over to the lower extraction 
product. This resulted in some can- 
cellations of shipping instructions. 

Two of the three major Pacific 
Northwest mills that have been down 
for about three weeks resumed ac- 
tivity last week and the third is 
scheduled to reopen soon. New crop 
wheat is moving rapidly, but not in 
sufficient quantity or variety to per- 
mit unlimited mill operations on all 
blends. While the flour shortage ap- 
pears to be largely over, it may be 
40 to 60 days before bakers and 
wholesalers can rebuild customary 
inventories. 


Production 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 193,894 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71% of the total flour produc- 
tion in the United States, amounted 
to 3,521,819 sacks, compared with 3,- 
327,925 sacks in the preceding week 
and 3,625,609 sacks in the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. Two 
years ago the figure was 3,274,459 
sacks and three years ago 3,051,097. 
Production increased 57,000 sacks in 
the Northwest over last week; 32,- 
000 in the Southwest; 62,000 in Buf- 
falo, and 51,000 sacks in the north 
Pacific Coast; while in the central 
and southeast production decreased 
9,000 sacks. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
EARNINGS HIGHER 

New York, N. Y.—For the 28-week 
period ending June 29, 1946, the 
Continental Baking Co., reported a 
net income of $2,693,053, or $1.85 a 
common share, compared with a net 
income of $1,268,666 for the corre- 








‘sponding period last year. 





Durum Granular Sales Halted Pending 


Announcement of New Ceiling Levels 


Renewal of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration again upset calculations 
of durum millers and forced them 
out of the market. After the Presi- 
dent signed the new price control 
bill, everything came to a _ stand- 
still. If announcement of new ceil- 
ings on their products is not made 
promptly, a general closing or at 
least a sharp reduction in produc- 
tion may be looked for, millers said. 

Only a few of the durum mills have 
enough warehouse space that would 
permit them to continue operating 
for any length of time without ship- 
ping, but, aside from this, they would 
not welcome the prospect of having 
to store 80% extraction products at 
this season of the year. 

Surprisingly, a little old crop du- 
rum is showing up for sale almost 
every day and this, with what has 
been allocated to them by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp., has enabled 
mills to operate fairly close to ca- 
pacity. Millers had hoped to be 
able to run through August at about 
the same level, but the outlook now 
is not so promising. 


This is an added blow to macaroni 


manufacturers, who are sorely in 
need of raw materials. They too are 
anxiously awaiting announcement 


about new ceilings on their products, 
and wondering whether they will be 
advanced enough to take care of 
added costs. 

. Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, July 27, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better...... $2.05 $2.05 
2 Durum or better...... 2.04 2.04 
3 Durum or better...... 203 2.03 
4 Durum or better...... 2.02 tooe 
5 Durum or better...... 2.00% aes 
1 Reed DUrwMm 2... cscses 1.90 1.90 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
Fame BEB. csecsvesics *169,664 81 
Previous week ....... 211,441 101 
Ee WE wees treme ics 182,659 87 
Crop year 
production 
Jaly i-duly 87, U4 2c. ccscccvee 638,758 
July 1-July 28, 1946 w.ccveeevees 668,384 


*Preliminary. 
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FEED DEMAND SHOWS 
REDUCED URGENCY 


—~<>— 
Abundant Pasturage, OPA Uncertain- 
ty and Declines in Feed Grains 
Reduce Buying Pressure 


Feed markets have continued un- 
settled, influenced by uncertainty as 
to the outcome of price control. De- 
mand became less urgent with buy- 
ers generally awaiting a more settled 
market. Abundant pasturage in most 
areas, together with excellent pros- 
pects for feed grains, were weaken- 
ing influences. Oats showed further 
substantial price declines, while corn 
and feed barley traded at sharply 
lower levels compared with the week 
before. Feeders, distributors and 
feed manufacturers generally found 
themselves in position to secure need- 
ed feed supplies through regular trade 
channels. Feed manufacturers re- 
ported decided customer resistance to 
formula feeds at current prices in 
view of the record crop about to be 
harvested. The Production and Mar- 
keting Administration index number 
of feedstuff prices was up slightly to 
293.2, compared with a June average 
of 205 and 166 for the corresponding 
week last year. 


Millfeed Demand for Spot Only 


At Minneapolis millfeed prices held 
generally steady for nearby shipment, 
but trade was centered entirely on 
spot offerings with no buying inter- 
est at all in the future deliveries. 
Minnéapolis feed shipments totaled 
19,020 tons, compared with 17,250 
tons a year ago. This figure includes 
wheat millfeeds, ground grain feeds 
and formula feeds. 

At Chicago, demand for millfeeds 
was fair to good for nearby delivery, 
but otherwise was slow. There was 
good production at most plants. 

At Kansas City, millfeed offerings 
were more plentiful with a tendency 
on the part of sellers to press sup- 
plies. Output was liberal since local 
mills operated at 96% of capacity. 
Feed for immediate loading was well 
absorbed, but the deferred shipments 
were not wanted. 

Mills in the Buffalo area operated 
at a high rate of capacity and feed 
allocations were more liberal and 
some open market offerings were 
available. Demand slackened at the 
prevailing high prices. 


Production 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 42,484 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. Figures show 
production since March i, 1946, on 
80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of mill- 
feed being accepted as the millfeed 
yield per 100 Ibs of flour. Production 
for the current week compares with 
an output of 40,212 tons in the week 
previous and 58,297 tons in the simi- 
lar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 146,089 tons 
as compared with 225,508 tons in the 
corresponding period a year ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








ASSISTANT CCC CHIEF NAMED 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Glenn I. Mat- 
thews has been appointed assistant 
director of the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, Grain Branch, 
Commodity Credit Corp., succeeding 
the late Reuel F. Morean, according 
to James A. Cole, director. Mr. 


‘Matthews formerly was on the staff 


of the state committee, Field Service 
Branch of North Dakota and has @ 
broad background in commodity dis 
tribution work. 
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Cash Wheat Prices Continue 
Downward Readjustment 


Springs Break Sharply in Transition to New Crop Basis— 
Milling Demand Slackens as Flour Prices Get Rollback 


Cash wheat prices continued their 
readjustment into lower levels last 
week, influenced by a sharp reduc- 
tion in milling demand in the spring 
wheat area as the new crop enters 
harvesting, pressure of liberal mar- 
ketings in the Southwest, rollback in 
flour prices to June 30 ceilings under 
the renewed OPA bill, and signing 
of the Canadian-British four-year 
wheat agreement which will shut the 
United Kingdom out of the Ameri- 
can export market. Winter wheat 
prices at important terminals lost 
another 2c to 3c bu and bread and 
durum wheat prices in the Northwest 
tumbled better than 30c to get in 
line with the recent decline in south- 
western markets. 

Under the new OPA Dill, grain 
prices are exempt from price control 
until Aug. 20, after which they will 
revert to June 30 ceilings unless per- 
manently decontrolled by the three- 
man decontrol board appointed by 
President Truman. As a result of 
the recent sharp declines values are 
not far from the old ceilings. A new 
schedule of flour ceilings has been 
discussed to replace the old ceilings, 
but until the new order is issued, 
mills have been unable to sell flour, 
as the subsidy program was not re- 
newed with the OPA. The new ceil- 
ing formula will be the old ceiling, 
plus the subsidy equivalent, plus the 
average increase in the wheat price. 


Carry-over Smallest on Record 


Stocks of wheat at the first of 
July were the smallest in 20 years 
for which records are available ex- 
cept on July 1, 1937, and totaled 
101,500,000 bus. Farm stocks com- 
prise about 40% of the total and ter- 
minal market stocks about 30%. The 
remaining 30% consisted of about 
13,000,000 in merchant mills and 15,- 
000,000 in interior mills and eleva- 
tors or in transit for the account of 
the CCC. 

The July 1 stocks indicate a total 
of wheat disappearance during the 
1945-46 season of nearly 1,305,000,000 
bus. Of this quantity, nearly half, 
or 605,000,000, was milled for flour. 
About 82,000,000 was used for seed 
and 21,000,000 for alcohol production. 
Exports of wheat accounted for 
about 270,000,000 bus, leaving about 
326,000,000 for feed and other uses. 
On the basis of present prospects, the 
1946-47 supply of wheat will amount 


————————EEEEEEEEEEEe 
WHEAT MARKETINGS SHOW 
OPEN AIR DAMAGE 


Hutchinson, Kansas. — Easing of 
the car shortage this week kept 
Wheat moving into Hutchinson at an 
even pace compared with the first 
part of the month, but the effect of 
open air storage was noticed in nu- 
merous cars which showed damage. 
Much wheat in the high protein belt 
in western Kansas was cut when too 
Wet and piled on the ground. Some 

stored wheat also is showing up 
in bad condition. Most shipments ar- 
tiving here last week, other than 
that loaded direct from the ground, 
Were at. the expense of elevator 

S. Farmers were moving noth- 
ing from home bins after prices 
eased back 15c@20c from top July 
Quotations. 


a 


to 1,233,500,000 bus, not taking into 
account any imports. 


Springs Off Sharply 

Cash spring bread wheat prices at 
Minneapolis were off as much as 32c 
for the week as mill buyers with- 
drew and awaited further develop- 
ments on price control matters as 
they might affect wheat purchases 
and flour sales. Then, too, prices 
sought adjustment to a new crop 
trading basis. Minneapolis receipts 
for the week totaled only 378 cars, 
over half of which was made up of 
winter wheat from the Southwest. 
The market on spring wheat was en- 
tirely a day-to-day proposition, with 
mills taking on only wheat which 
they could immediately get posses- 
sion of and grind into flour. Or- 
dinary protein No. 1 dark northern 
spring was quoted at $2.01@2.03 bu 
on July 27. Thirteen per cent pro- 
tein was quoted at 3c over ordinary; 
14% protein 7c over; 15% protein 
llc over and 16% protein 15c over 
ordinary. Nominal bids for new crop 
“to arrive” ran at the previous ceil- 
ing basis of $1.89 Minneapolis, for 
ordinary protein, No. 1 dark north- 
ern. Durum wheat held steady until 
the close of the week when bids on 
this variety were also sharply re- 
duced. No. 2 amber and No. 2 hard 
amber durum were nominally quoted 
at $2.04 bu. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis on July 27: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ibs ........ $2.01 @2.03 
ie. . » . 3. BAe 2.00 @2.02 
1 DNS 58 Ibs .............. 2.00 @2.02 
we 8% Baer 1.99% @2.01% 
SP Be Oo sosesteccesne 1.98% @2.00% 
DS eer OO TWO oc tccinccesess 1.98% @2.00% 


Premiums for protein are generally 3c 
for 13%, 7c for 14%, lle for 15%, and 1l5c 
for 16%. 


A fair demand from local mills 
was the main characteristic of the 
cash wheat market at Kansas City, 
which generally had a weak tone. 
There was no scramble for supplies, 
however, mill buyers being largely 
limited by the restrictions on flour 
production and the uncertainty of 
the price outlook. Protein premiums 
retained some firmness, particularly 
in the upper ranges, without any evi- 
dence of scrambling for stronger 
types. Shipping demand was light 
and movement has not been heavy 
from the country.: Some in the trade 
forecast a drying-up of country move- 
ment within a few weeks and re- 
appearance of a general. tendency of 
farmers to hold wheat this fall. 

For the week ending July 25, the 
Kansas City regional office of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. reported the 
purchase of 83,747 bus of wheat un- 
der the bonus program, 1,902,797 bus 
designated as set-aside wheat and 
1,000,000 representing purchases on 
the open market. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City on July 27, protein 
content considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $1.93% @2.05 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 1.92% @2.04 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 1.91% @2.03 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 1.90% @2.02 
he SA rarer a 1.96 @1.99 
Sk. hk bo bkm's bes op ay 1.95 @1.98 
. SS SE Seer res 1.94 @1.97 
PE ae Verne cd aeinves 1.93 @1.96 


Receipts of wheat at the nine prin- 
cipal southwestern markets totaled 
9,796 cars for the week ended July 
25, compared with 12,692 the previous 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 
July 21-27, Previous July 22-28, July 23-29, July 25-31, 
45 




















1946 week 19 1944 1943 
J PPP PTEL ETC ee ey Cree *825,293 767,876 861,581 711,619 617,890 
Or oe ee 1,435,348 1,403,201 1,290,087 1,172,442 1,165,019 
ED we6o0 ne 4s00sess ar 547,279 485,295 522,897 476,542 431,039 
Central and Southeast . é *470,839 479,222 577,036 548,739 555,852 
North Pacific Coast ........... *243,060 192,331 374,008 365,117 281,297 
| ee toe See ee eee ee 3,521,819 3,327,925 3,625,609 3,274,459 3,051,097 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 71 73 67 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
c————Percentage of capacity operated ‘ v July 1 to——, 
July July July July July July 
21-27, Previous 22-28, 23-29, 25-31, 27, 28, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 1946 1945 
Northwest 83 78 87 73 58 2,379,439 3,229,047 
Southwest sos ae 96 93 84 84 5,332,984 5,037,097 
Buffalo ......... 91 81 87 82 76 1,947,568 2,079,114 
Central and S. E. 64 65 73 69 67 1,628,858 2,261,877 
No. Pacific Coast 64 51 101 89 75 856,837 1,473,028 
Totals ...... 84 80 88 79 73 12,145,686 14,080,163 
THE SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity Montana and Iowa: 
July 21-27 ..... 894,660 904,494 101 . : a 
Previous week .. 894,660 865,165 97 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Year ago ...... $14,380 $17,803 100 capacity output __ tivity 
Two years ago .. 814,380 721,668 89 July 21-27 ..... 667,800 *502,834 75 
Five-year AVerage .......eeeeeeeee 84 Previous week .. 667,800 446,318 67 
Ten-year average .........-+eseeee 78+ Year ago ...... 667,800 546,648 82 
Kansas City Two years ago.. 660,498 437,665 66 
July 21-27 ..... 364,320 355,540 98 Five-year average ...........e.0.. 61 
Previous week .. 364,320 350,331 4 WOE BVQIGOD so 5c sicacceveccers 62 
Year. ago. ...... 352,800 313,914 8 * eis " 
Two years ago .. 352,800 273,753 78 Preliminary. 
Five-year average ........-.+++08% 79 . ‘ 
Ten-year average .......-.eeeeeeee 76 Minneapolis 
Wichita Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
July 21-27 ..... 112,800 100,814 90 capacity output tivity 
Previous week .. 112,800 109,733 97 July 21-27 ..... 321,360 322,459 100 
Year ago ...... 111,132 97,050 87 Previous week .. 321,36 321.55 
Two years ago .: 111,132 89,505 nS ee ~~ 6 Sane 100 
Wiveyear ‘average Be 82 WOOF O80 ..s... 321,360 314,933 98 
Ten-year average OS Se RRL) SE 77 Two years ago .. 318,120 273,954 86 
Salina nn VOT Soci Staceaeesess 74 
Sete -XS-08 |... 84,600 74,500 88 WH FORE BVGERGS oi ccsciccsievese 60 
Previous week .. 84,600 77,972 92 —s ‘ Stati a as a 
Year ago ...... 80,556 61,320 76 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
years .. 109,956 87,516 79 ‘ : aa 
See geaniie te: Fi renee, He eA? 80 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Ten-year average ..........-e+ee+. 86 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


PACIFIC COAST 


Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: Pestova iene wlaaes 
y vity 
Santis anh Brewnm Haan July 21-27 ..... 732,906  *470,839 64 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- previous week .. 734,706 479,222 65 
capacity output tivity Y ohh ® ake . a 
TOY 9-87: vic: 243,720 *156,600 64 apts: Gat bl eel Allman 13 
Previous week .. 243,720 140,062 57 Two years ago.. 792,240 548,739 69 
Tee Geo ccccs 269,100 226,129 100 PEVG-FORP GVGTERS 2... cc ccicccvcees 64 
Two years ago .. 269,100 225,400 84 PON-YOAT GVETARS .. 6.0 0ccccccesecs 66 
Five-year Average ......cceeeeeees 74 
Ten-year AVETABC ..... ee eeescevens 68 BUFFALO 
*Preliminary. 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
July 21-27 ee ae 460 64 , or 
y 21-2 oteege 34,2 ’ , 91.97 e D 547.27 
Previous week .. 134,200 —_ 52,269 EF > Fa a || aan = 
WOME BOO cicccs 143,200 148,879 104 revious week .. 601,200 485,295 81 
Two years ago... 143,200 139,717 98 Year ago ...... 600,600 522,897 87 
Five-year @Ve@rage .....5...-eseeee 78 Two years ago.. 577,416 476,542 82 
Ten-year average .......-- esse rene 70 Five-year A@Verage ......,ececeeee 77 
*Preliminary. Ten-year AVCTABE .... eer eesccses 77 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 

Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, North Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by approximately 75% of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included). Figures show production since March 1, 
1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield 

per hundredweight of flour: 
--—Southwest—, ——Northwest——, -——Buffalo—~ -—-Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


July 21-27 .... 22,248 82,660 11,753 33,242 8,483 30,187 42,484 146,089 
Previous week.. 21,749 10,941 7,522 40,212 

Two weeks ago 19,990 6,785 7,181 33,956 

Se ee 30,788 120,681 17,505 65,049 10,004 39,778 58,297 225,508 
|! Serre 30,480 111,372 14,194 51,156 9,118 33,628 53,792 196,156 
| EERE EEL 28,171 106,839 12,307 46,718 8,247 32,623 48,725 186,180 
Serer 24,264 95,270 11,575 45,077 7,738 29,665 43,577 170,012 
Five-yr. average 27,190 103,364 13,467 48,248 8,718 33,176 49,375 184,788 





week and 16,521 cars a year ago. @2.05 bu, basis No. 1, delivered Tex- 
Individual totals included 3,620 at as common points, plus premiums for 
Kansas City, 1,411 at Omaha, 688 at protein of 1c for 12.50% and 1c addi- 
Wichita, 411 at Fort Worth, 550 at’ tional for each %% protein above 
St. Louis, 595 at St. Joseph, 456 at 12.50%. 
Enid, 1,381 at Hutchinson and 684 at The Seattle wheat market, open- 
Salina. ing July 22 at $1.91, displayed con- 
Fort Worth trade in wheat slack- sistent weakness during the week in. 
ened because of flour price uncer-_ the face of continuing heavy receipts 
tainties and the market was called of new crop wheat, and closed on July 
unchanged from a week ago, at $2.03 27 at $1.83, bulk, basis coast. 
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PILLSBURY MILLS EARNINGS 
UP $1.06 PER COMMON SHARE 


Company’s Net Assets Increased $2,994,022 During Fiscal 
Year Ended May 31; Seventy-sixth Quarterly 
Dividend Paid June 1 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Net earnings 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., during the 
past fiscal year ended May 31, 1946, 
totaled $2,283,851, equal to $3.52 per 
share on common stock, after provid- 
ing for dividends on preferred stock, 
the annual report to stockholders 
shows. The report was released 
July 27. 

The dividends of $3.52 per share is 
an increase of $1.06 over the 1945 
dividend of $2.46. 

The company’s net current assets 
increased $2,994,026 during the year 
and includes approximately $2,550,000 
of additional working capital for the 
expanded activities of the organiza- 
tion. That working capital was ob- 
tained during the year through the 
sale of 25,000 shares of $4 cumula- 
tive preferred stock. 

The company has no funded debt. 

The seventy-sixth consecutive quar- 
terly dividend on its common stock 
was paid by the company on June 1, 
1946. At the same time, a year-end 
extra dividend of 40c a share was also 
paid, making total dividends of $1.60 
per share on the common stock, as 
compared with $1.35 paid last year 
and $1.25 the year before. All divi- 
dends on preferred stock have been 
paid regularly as they became due. 

Sales of the company for the year 
were $140,304,731. 

In another section of the annual 
report, Philip W. Pillsbury, president 
of the company, cited the present 
status of plants and equipment, 
pointing out that wear and tear on 
machinery has been abnormal since 
the war began, but plants and equip- 
ment have been maintained in excel- 
lent condition despite handicaps in 
obtaining materials, machinery and 
manpower. 

Additional grain storage elevators, 
having a capacity of 1,200,000 bus 
have been added to the plant facilities 
of the feed and soy division at Clin- 


‘ing to develop, 


ton, Iowa. Mr. Pillsbury said that in 
this division, a large modern feed 
plant is being constructed at Lima, 
Ohio. 

In the Globe Mills division, a new 
flour mill, a new feed mill and a 
large new grain elevator will be 
built at Los Angeles as soon as gov- 
ernment regulations permit. 

“The opening of the Ann Pillsbury 
Home Service Center at the com- 
pany’s general offices in Minneapolis 
this year is a significant move in 
the advancement of our services to 
our consumers — American house- 
wives,” Mr. Pillsbury said in the re- 
port. ‘Much of the company’s future 
planning and activity in advertising, 
sales, consumer relations, product 
quality control and product develop- 
ment will pivot around the Home 
Service Center’s nation-wide activ- 
ities,” he said. 

The work of the Ann Pillsbury 
staff in creating the new ‘No-Knead” 
shorter method of baking and in help- 
test and provide 
recipes for the company’s 80% extrac- 
tion flour “has already brought thou- 
sands of women to rely on the de- 
partment’s authentic recipes and 
friendly service,’ Mr. Pillsbury com- 
mented. 

In a foreword to the financial re- 
port, the company president sharply 
criticized this country’s lack of plans 
for disposing of its coming grain sur- 
plus. Pointing out that Herbert Hoo- 
ver, honorary chairman of the Fam- 
ine Emergency Relief Committee, has 
predicted that the famine emergency 
will be passed by the end of August, 
Mr. Pillsbury urged that the govern- 
ment, industry, and agriculture im- 
mediately start work on a unified 
plan to protect, the farmer from fall- 
ing prices. “For American agricul- 
ture, we should already have planned 
—and should now be planning to- 
gether—what to do with the coming 
grain surplus,” Mr. Pillsbury said. 





Pillsbury Mills, Inc., to Expand 
Its Springfield, Ill., Facilities 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Major new ad- 
ditions and expansion of present fa- 
cilities costing in excess of $1,000,000 
at the Springfield (Ill.) plant of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., will be started with- 
in six weeks, Philip W. Pillsbury, 
president of the company, announced 
this week. 

The Springfield development is the 
second large postwar expansion proj- 
ect charted by Pillsbury. A few 
weeks ago plans were announced for 
construction of a 6,000-sack flour 
mill, feed plant and storage ele- 
vators at the company’s Globe Mills 
division in Los Angeles. 

Blueprinted for Springfield and au- 
thorized by the Civilian Production 
Administration is construction of an 
180x300-ft building for the Bulk Pre- 
mix division, a new office, research 
and products control laboratories, an 
addition to the specialty products 
unit and modernization and re-equip- 


ping of present specialty section op- 
erations. 

Expansion of the Springfield plant 
has long been contemplated to en- 
able the company to meet the in- 
creased demands for its present spe- 
cialty line of goods for the retail 
trade and for the manufacture of 
contemplated new products, Pillsbury 
said. Building of a new bulk pre- 
mix plant will concentrate produc- 
tion of the firm’s expanded line of 
bulk prepared foods for the com- 
mercial trade in one plant and also 
will provide needed facilities for man- 
ufacture of the new Pillsbury dough- 
nut-maker, he added. The new bulk 
pre-mix plant, where all the Pillsbury 
prepared doughnut, cake and pastry 
mixes for the bakery, hotel and res- 
taurant trades will be processed, is 
to be of fireproof steel frame con- 
struction varying in height from one 
to four stories and covering 40,000 
square feet of ground area. 


Annual Financial Statement 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
For the Year Ended May 31, 1946 
Current assets: si s 5 = bs ° 


Cash on demand deposit and on hand ...............e0055 
Trade accounts receivable, less reserve for bad debts of 
PROG obs Kttae cis CSRs bY Wie kane hes GUO Ss whe EN CANS 
Bill of lading drafts under collection.................0205. 
Inventories: 
Wheat and other milling grain, at market, including 


adjustment to market of open contracts .......... 3,097,397 
Flour and millfeed, at developed cost based on mar- 
an, ene (OP Be io hi sd ee cas cesiedint seb weievtteres 1,278,252 
Specialties, commercial feed, ingredients, soybeans, etc., 
at cost or market, whichever lower .............. 5,651,044 
Sacks, supplies, etc., at cost or market, whichever lower 1,932,801 
Be RPC e eee ee eT ee eee 
Domestic and export subsidies receivable ................. 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable, less reserve for bad 
SE CI, ira aenians 6S ad OES 8 bc aTES ees ObE EN so ih 
i... go... gr sarees a ek ee oi 
POS I eee Siete d CERRO oe bx 66 6 Sie oc 0 be 50. 4 KECRMEC SS SSS 
Property, plant and equipment: 
Fixed plant, based on appraisal as at Aug. 1, 1922, with 
subsequent additions at cost: 
pT PT ere ERS ee Cee eee ee ee ere re $ 1,439,460 
Buildings, machinery and equipment, less reserves for 
depreciation and amortization of $13,848,016 .......... 10,624,427 
$ 12,063,887 
Vehicles, furniture and fixtures, at cost less depreciation. . 642,761 
Other assets: 
Trade memberships and miscellaneous investments, at cost 
ee a a eee er rr ea pee $ 83,504 
De | Be re CL Pee PPE era ee ee rie eee ere ee 73,572 
Good will, trade-marks, trade names, ete., and hydraulic rights 
LIABILITIES 
Current liabilities: 
Accounts payable and accrued liabilities: 
Se ES CIID | 5.507600 5.0-6 0.6.0 :0g Abo eae ebee cokes $ 2,443,089 
Accrued wages and other compensation ............. 261,049 
re Serer CU 5-5 0:4. svete: 6-5 0-porb.e 8. 0.400:8 0:06:63 8e-08 216,110 
ME 855546 bow OS Fee ELA CONb Se bOS KONO HE EL eek 453,246 
eee Te ee eee ere ee Tere 
Reserve for taxes on income and possible renegotiation 
eT ee EOE Oe ERE Paes OEE Oe Pe eae 


EMU. WOUPTORE TIBDEIION oie ids ecied cece tees 
Reserve for postwar abnormal expenses ...........ccceeeeeeees 
Capital stock and surplus: 
Capital stock: 
$4 cumulative preferred stock: 

Authorized, 100,000 shares without par value, with 
maximum sinking fund redemption price of $102 
per share and maximum other redemption price 
of $105 per share 

Issued and outstanding, 100,000 shares stated at 
Ge GE I 6 8 8.0, 6:6 4:9'50-0.6:8- 0:57 Tp Vibe bees O85 $ 10,000,000 

Common stock: 
Authorized, 800,000 shares, par value $25 per share 


Issued and outstanding, 549,224 shares ........... 13,730,600 
$ 23,730,600 

Earned surplus, including balance from accounts of prede- 
cessor companies, per accompanying statement ...... 11,778,772 


Condensed Profit and Loss and Earned Surplus 


Year Ended May 31, 1946 


Net sales—fiour, feed, specialties and miscellaneous........... 
Cost of goods sold and selling, general and administrative 
expenses: 
Cost of goods sold, exclusive of depreciation ............. $122,507,554 
Selling, general and administrative expenses, exclusive of 


oe cee RE Te OL TEE OE 12,284,257 
Depreciation of property, plant and equipment ........... 953,250 
plas ee 
Miscellaneous income, net—interest income, rentals and mis- 
cellaneous, $85,001; less miscellaneous deductions, $80/997 
Interest expense on notes payable, etc. ...........cceceeeacecs 
Provision for taxes on income: 
Federal, including estimated excess profits taxes of 
Se  CCeOe TYE be rte Vials 2. 64.0.6 6 .6's.6.0\b nae Red seaman $ 2,000,000 
ee eR Ww sce he CAR Wele ROHS 6 TAR tEELS co be cee bas Oph one tee 


120,000 


eee, Se ee - POG. nies 5 kce.0:5:8 6.4.000,6 0 » INS ce ee OR Ot, 
ee ey TT, SRG URE 0.5 6. 6-¥r6 bie 6 ood 0-0 nd 6 piW Ks oat 0.30 
Add: 
Transfer from preferred stock account of the portion of the 
proceeds from sale of 25,000 shares of preferred stock 
in excess of $100 per share as a partial offset to prior 
year’s surplus charge on sale of 75,000 shares of such 
stock 


Deduct: 
Dividends declared: 
Preferred, $4 per share ($2 per share on 25,000 shares 


ROG GUPMIS CRW PORE) hi0ee s o.0. ots esa dies tusccn $ 350,000 
Ce, ey EE 6 605.0 hk ce ve cb + tp60 teens) sie 878,758 
. $ 1,228,758 

Expenses in connection with sale of preferred stock...... 


17,036 


Barned surplus, May 31, 1946, including balance from accounts 
of predecessor companies, per balance sheet ............. 


July 30, 1946 


$ 10,636,656 














4,691,879 
537,965 
11,959,494 
115,618 
687,865 
441,763 

$ 29,071,240 
199,900 
12,76,648 
157,076 

1 

$ 42,434,865 
$ 3,373,494 
184,457 
2,433,546 

$ 6,291,497 
633,996 
35,509,372 

$ 42,434,865 
$140,304,731 
135,745,061 
$ 4,559,670 
4,604 

$ 4,564,274 
150,423 

g. 4,4 3,851 
2,120,000 

$. 2,283,851 
10,665,715 
75,000 

$ 13,024,568 


1,245,794 


9 


$ 11,778,772 


July 30, 














), 1946 


0,636,656 


4,691,879 
537,965 


1,959,494 
115,618 
687,865 
441,763 


9,971,240 
199,900 


2,796,648 


5,373,494 
184,457 


433,546 


}, 291,497 
633,996 





434,865 


745,061 
559,670 


4,604 


120,000 
283,851 
665,715 


July 30, 1946 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





‘OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no: attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 






















We are determined that POLAR 
BEAR flour made under the govern- 
ment’s 80% extraction requirement 
will be the equal of any flour produced 
and superior to most. Giving top- 
notch quality and extra value has al- 
ways been the POLAR BEAR policy. 


FOUNDED BY 
‘ex ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 









“WONDERSACK” 




















Just always GOOD FLOUR Top-notch, uniform baking quality is found 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. in every pound of Wondersack — a gem 
Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
among 80% extraction flours. Milled from 
i . fine Kansas wheats, its superior perform- 
Sweet Cr cam ance in the bakery is guaranteed by milling 
“Very Best” skill and laboratory control. 
Quality Flours 
The MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 
W. J. JENNISON CO. CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 
1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
plus The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 
mete ray es canons OF LIVERPOOL 
nsures Our Customers 0 
80% Flour of Excellent Baking Quality oucnaron of at CHUBB & SON 
a of this Compa nited States Managers 
ge ce a eee bi elm 90 hn eat New Yor 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR Atlanta, Georgia insurance Exchange, Chicago, lil. Montreal, Canada 














DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR. co. 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 


MILLS CO 


Do 


FLOUR MILL ' - FLOUR MILLS 


Arkansas City, Kansas Higginaville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia 


Capacity £4,006 Sacks Daily 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY * BAKERS * CRACKERS ¢« CAKE 
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BUSINESS MEN IN GOVERNMENT 








R. G. Houghtlin 


Protein Expert 
Sandwiches Jobs 
Between Jobs 


R . G. HOUGHTLIN, now presi- 
* dent of the National Soybean 
Processors Association, is another of 
the top calibre feed executives who 
took some time away from his busy 
desk to lend assistance to his gov- 
ernment during the war. 

In the spring of 1944, Walter Ber- 
ger, then chief of the Feed Manage- 
ment Branch, War Food Administra- 
tion, called Mr. Houghtlin to take 
over the protein allocation respon- 
sibilities which were being relin- 
quished by K. J. Maltas, who had 
been re-called by his firm, the A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co. Mr. 
Houghtlin at that time was with the 
Ralston Purina Co., which granted 
him a leave of absence until the start 
of the following cottonseed and soy- 
bean crushing season. 

He rushed into Washington, sat 
down to a strange and very busy desk 
and proceeded to whip into shape in 
the short time he had before him the 
groundwork that had been started 
by Mr. Maltas. His title was chief 
of the Protein Division of the Feed 
Section of the WFA and as such he 
was charged with administration of 
the protein meal quotas and the al- 
location of set-aside protein meals 
under WFO 9. 

His eight-year stretch with the 
Ralston Purina Co., had given him a 
broad background in oilseed meal 
processing and distribution and Mr. 
Berger found that the time Mr. 
Houghtlin could spare for the gov- 
ernment protein work was far too 
short. 

While feeling, as most industry of- 
ficials do, that government restric- 
tions are undesirable except as 
emergency measures, Mr. Houghtlin 
at the time he left the government 
service in the summer of 1944, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the wartime 
controls may have been instrumental 
in introducing formula feeds to thou- 

(Continued on page 44) 

















How the Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking In- 

dustries co-operated with and in wartime 

officialdom toward victory and to their own 
over-all advantage 


KW OW 


By Don E. Rogers 
EDITORIAL STAFF OF THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


tries were loaned to the government during the war for specific jobs 

of planning and administration of emergency measures affecting their 
industries. In most instances, the government sought these men out for their 
specialized knowledge and experience in their respective fields. 

The willingness of these men to serve their government and the co-op- 
eration of the industries in granting them leaves of absence proved beneficial 
to all concerned and contributed greatly to the winning of the war. 

This is the twelfth installment in the series describing the wartime ac- 
tivities of business men in government positions. Future issues of The North- 
western Miller will carry subsequent installments. 


M ANY top-notch executives of the flour, feed, grain and baking indus- 


* *” * k~ * * * 


Offstage Workers 
Carry Important 
Responsibility 


T HE miles and miles of news copy 

written about wartime commodity 
controls naturally were based on the 
surface effects which the regulations 
had on the particular commodity or 
the public at large. Such stories 
started when the individual OPA, 
WFA or WPB orders came out of 
the drafting rooms of their respec- 
tive alphabetical agencies and they 
continued through the industry-gov- 
ernment discussion stages and on 
down to the levels of actual control. 

In all of these news stories, the 
executives responsible for promul- 
gating or administering the orders 








were the ones quoted by the writers 
and their names became familiar to 
everyone in government and industry 
affected by the controls. 

Nowhere in the coverage was any 
mention made of the _ behind-the- 
scenes workers who for many long 
days (also frequently nights) had 
searched the thick tomes of the na- 


Tivis E. Wilkins 


tion’s archives for the basic histori- 
cal information (or lack of it) upon 
which the regulations were built. 
But those workers were there in the 
inner offices just the same and they 
did their work long before the fin- 
(Continued on page 23) 





Ralph H. Brown 


Grain Executive 
Returns Second 


Time to OPA 


HE Office of Price Administration, 

through Ralph H. Brown, twice 
has had the services of a capable and 
experienced grain executive, who al- 
so was previously backgrounded by 
government service as vice president 
of the old United States Grain Sta- 
bilization Corp. 

The OPA called Mr. Brown to 
Washington in May of 1944 from his 
position with Early & Daniel in Cin- 
cinnati, a well known firm of grain 
and grain products merchandisers. 
Prior to his connection with Early 
& Daniel, Mr. Brown had from 1939 
to 1942 been a partner in the firm of 
B. B. Denniston & Co., Chicago, and 
before that had been with Shields & 
Co., Chicago. At one time he was 
general manager of the H. W. Brown 
Grain Co., Cincinnati. 

This long period of industry aifilia- 
tion ably qualified him to succeed 
Harold Sanford, who was retiring to 
private business, as head of the Grain 
and Feed Section of the OPA. His 
experience in grain, flour milling, for- 
mula feed production, grain hedging 
and merchandising fields, served him 
well in the revision and codification 
of the grain pricing regulations which 
were being undertaken by the OPA 
at that time. 


Orders Needed Revision 


The earlier regulations had been 
written under pressure, while ‘ech- 
niques still were being formulated, 
and there had been little time for 
complete and detailed study by either 
the OPA or the industry advisory 
groups. The need for speed had 
necessitated the use of quickly im- 
provised methods, but after a period 
of actual industry application. the 
hurriedly written orders needed re 


_vision in accordance with improved 
and standardized techniques. 


The new revised oats and barley 
regulations just were being written 
as Mr. Brown took over the work 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ans EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 

































wr hibit 
ne. 


‘NEW SPOKANE MILL. "MOST MODERN. IN THE WORLD 


MILLS INT) VL ee ° WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE ¢ PORTLAND 











"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK City 





ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 




















CROWN 


MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





ry = gern Mer. Grain “om 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS wrratony. 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains mane nope 


MINNEAPOLIS Sune ae 











TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


: Daily Capacity 7000 Cwts. 
WESTERN MILLING Co, PORTLAND ° OREGON 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 


“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 




















BLUESTEM—PATENT 
nn  : | Manne SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 

: SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
66 Cremo”’ Just the cream Crookston Milling Company Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 


of hard wheat. CROOKSTON, MINN. 




















Minnesota Girt Frour... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


° with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
= Enriched} and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 
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GENERAL MILLS NET EARNINGS 


$7,146,107; TOTAL SALES UP 


Earnings Before Taxes Slightly Less Than Last Fiscal 
Year; Company Maintains Unbroken Record of Divi- 
dend Payments, $4,253,717 Disbursed During Year 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Net earnings 
of $7,146,107 for the fiscal year ended 
May 31, 1946, were reported by Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc.,.in the company’s an- 
nual report to stockholders, issued 
July 29. That amount represents 
an increase of $671,614 over the net 
earnings reported for the preceding 
year, and the increase was largely 
accounted for by a decrease of $850,- 
471 in federal taxes paid. Earnings 
for the fiscal year reported were 
equivalent to a little less than 2%c 
on each dollar of sales. 

Earnings before taxes were slightly 
lower than during the previous year, 
however, and amounted to $2.91 per 
share of common stock. Maintain- 
ing its unbroken record of dividends 
earned and paid without reduction, 
the company disbursed $4,253,717 in 
dividends to stockholders during the 
year. Employees received $31,867,- 
115 in wages, salaries and retirement 
benefits, against $30,352,442 for the 
preceding year. 


Total sales amounted to $298,675,- 
000, compared with $280,839,000 for 
the previous year. Volume of flour 
and package foods delivered reached 
new peaks. Scarcity of grain caused 
a general slowing up of production 
during the final months of the fiscal 
year. Output of the firm’s Mechani- 
cal Division, high before V-J Day 
(fire control instruments), decreased 
substantially as a result of convert- 
ing to peacetime operations (home 
appliances and industrial machinery). 
The new automatic Tru-Heat iron, 
first in a new line of General Mills 
home appliances to be sponsored by 
Betty Crocker, is now in production, 
and distribution will begin shortly 
through 17 district sales offices. 
Other items in the line are being 
readied for production. 

A number of new food products 
also are in prospect, as well as sev- 
eral industrial products, according to 
the report, which stresses the im- 
portance of research throughout. 





Annual Financial Statement 


GENERAL MILLS, INC.,.and Subsidiaries 
For the Year Ended May 31, 1946 








Under the $22,000,000 program for 
the improvement of present facilities 
and construction of new facilities 
running to June, 1950, the company’s 
research laboratories in Minneapolis 
are being substantially enlarged; two 
new food plants will be built in Cali- 
fornia; a new organic chemical plant 
is planned at Kankakee, Ill; the 
Hodgson Building in Minneapolis is 
being completely remodeled to house 
the company’s executive offices and 
will be renamed “General Mills Build- 
ing”; three new soybean oil refining 
units are being added to the Belmond, 
Iowa, plant, and a plant for the man- 
ufacture of polyamide resin from soy- 
bean oil is nearing completion in 
Minneapolis. 

Harry A. Bullis, president of the 
company, in a statement accompany- 
ing the annual report, said that the 
earnings of General Mills had been 
very favorable during the past year. 
“The present period is one of uncer- 
tainty, but there are two prospec- 


tive developments which should re- 


turn our industry to more even 
ways,” he added. 
“There is the easing of famine 


abroad as Europe’s second postwar 
crop is harvested and our relief ef- 
forts are continued. The second fa- 
vorable factor is the abundant crops 
with which we have again been 
blessed at home. Our large crops 
this year will be of great help in 
providing the milling industry with 
grain and the people of the country 
with food. And, of course, all ce- 
reals are particularly valuable in the 
alleviation of famine abroad.” 

The necessity for increasing the na- 
tion’s productivity in order to bring 
its economy into balance was stressed 
by Mr. Bullis. The present period 
of turbulence through which the 
country is passing, he said, “has as 
its cause the faulty ‘wage-price’ pol- 
icy adopted last February and en- 
larged upon in recent months.” The 
chief set of difficulties from which 
we must now extricate ourselves with 
speed are those of high prices and 
low productivity, he declared. 

“The well-intended wage increases 
have been heavily nullified by the 
unavoidable price increases required 
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to compensate for the excessive jp. 
creases in pay scales. Until the em. 
phasis gets shifted to productivity, we 
cannot move vigorously ahead. We 
took too much for granted that ‘ip. 
dustry always finds a way.’ Without 
recognition of the fact that only the 
achievement of high productivity can 
make the universally desired high 
wage policy possible in America, we 
have allowed high money wages to 
interfere with high real wages,” he 
commented. 


Discounts Threat of Inflation 


The United States will not have 
runaway inflation, the milling com. 
pany president believes, because (1) 
productivity will be increased by 
both labor and management, and (2) 
consumers will go on a buyers’ strike 
if prices go too high. 

“What the United States has been 
facing is the spiral of inflation,” Mr, 
Bullis said. ‘One round was com- 
pleted as the several patterns of na- 
tional wage increases were put into 
effect. A second round must be re. 
sisted, and it will be successfu!ly re. 
sisted. The public has been aroused 
to demanding the necessary resist- 
ance, and yet that same public is 
demanding that we must all work 
equally hard to get rid of wartime 
controls. It is to be hoped that we 
can soon do away with the artificial 
controls now limiting our national 
life—controls that were necessary 
during the war, but which the Ameri- 
can people do not want in time of 
peace.” 

In concluding his remarks about 
future prospects, Mr. Bullis said: 

“We go forward with confidence, 
in the sincere belief that only a busi- 
ness enterprise which is expanding 
and progressive is doing its full share 
toward giving our nation the high 
level of employment and the economic 
buoyancy which will insure the con- 
tinuance of our American way of 
life. Only a free economy can be 
a fully productive economy, and only 
through high production can we hope 
to have enough goods and services to 
maintain and improve our standard 
of living. That is what freedom 
means to us in business.” 





STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME 


For the Years Ending May 31, 1946, and May 31, 1945 


Income from sale of goofis and services: 
Net sales 


Costs: 
Cost of goods sold and 


Depreciation of plant 


Selling, general and administrative expense .............. 


Employees’ Retirement System 


Total Costs 


ee eee ee ee 


bcApEOMA DEAD AR EE RE $298,674,812 
Interest received and other miscellaneous income ........ 


Profit sharing distribution ............. 
Provision for Federal and Dominion taxes on income....... 


Year Ended May 31 
1946 1945 


$280,839,270 
111,010 


operating charges exclusive of 

amounts shown below ..........++. 
Reserves for inventory valuation—increase or (decrease).. 
Reserve for war contingencies—(decrease) or increase..... 
BUCOTOME ccc ccccccvectessovcsesnececsorce 


116,954 
298,791,766 280,950,280 
AOE Nearer 244,740,538 231,080,219 
669,772 (246,651) 
(281,224) 205,000 
suas bute cess ee kaks 306,870 311,011 
Paces Vae ier Stiles bs 1,580,963 1,527,369 
34,185,160 31,076,078 
ee: ee ee 1,797,834 1,551,716 
OS Er eee 525,172 nosess 
8,120,574 8,971,045 
csccbonencoews kes eee 291,645,659 274,475,787 
0.63 See de ae Ketan $ 7,146,107 $ 6,474,493 


STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED SURPLUS 


For the Year Ended May 31, 1946 


Earned Surplus: 


Amount as of May 31, 1945 .......... 
Net income for year ended May 31, 1946..........-+ee0e- 


Deductions: 
Dividends: 


On 5% preferred stock ........ 


On 3%% preferred stock 











ASSETS 
Current Assets: 
_— “ss ATCC TET CTE Ce CTT eee he et Cee ee Se $ 14,735,940 
United States Government obligations, at lower of cost 
Pe oe CR CETTE RTE ae Cr ee 30,001,986 
Drafts ANd ACCOPTANCEB 2. cosicccccccveseeccescerevsccscces 2,447,329 
Notes and accounts receivable (less reserve $1,126,168) 9,242,016 
War contract termination claims .........cccccccerccvcees 1,287,519 
Advances on grain purchases, CtC. ..... ccc cecsrccscevceveee 1,357,995 
Inventories: 
Grain for milling purposes, flour and millfeeds, at 
market, after appropriate adjustment in respect of 
open cash trades, unfilled flour and feed orders, sub- 
— Sperrevenrr eric err ee reer eee ee Tee Tee ea $ 12,622,118 
Formula feeds, ingredients, package foods, etc., at the 
LOWSE GF CORE OF WAAFMOE oso c.cs.6ocssce vesecreewecens 7,647,222 
Containers, supplies, transit tonnage, etc., at cost..... 4,145,733 
+ 24,415,073 
Rib. CHIGRRIOE. CORRPVOE 6oc icc ise ceecivenasetseneses 3,603,469 20,811,604 
PEER DUPTORE. BED o.i.0.0.0600.06 0545689049: R 000406 79,884,389 
Prepaid expenses and deferred charges (including automotive 
equipment, met $685,997) ....cccccccrccrcrvcceccrecvcccere 2,109,159 
Investments in other companies (principally Distillation Prod- 
ucts, Inc.) and miscellaneous assets (including securities 
deposited for state and clearing association requirements 
$193,726, and amounts due from employees $56,500) ...... 1,325,127 
Land, buildings and equipment: 
TN PROTECT TRUER Oe eee 1,944,008 
Buildings and equipment, less depreciation $25,130,471 .... 23,728,380 25,672,388 
Good will, trade-marks, trade names, and water power rights 1 
$108,991,064 
LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities: 
PEGEOD DAVID 6 o.oo 0 0.0. 6.60.80:6-05 00. 65.04006.66-0.0.0:010 60.064, 06)0:0:0:0:0-0 $ None 
Accounts payable and accrued expenses (other than taxes) 6,985,962 
ee errr ree vere ed reer sy eee 11,974,248 
Savings accounts of officers and employees ............... 431,157 
Dividends om preferred StOCKS 2... cccccccvegcvcscsecesecs 361,214 
Debenture sinking fund current installment................ 100,000 
Petal Current. TAADIRMITIGS 2. iics es viccncsececseesces 19,852,581 
Funded Debt: 
Ten year 24% sinking fund debentures, due Jan. 1, 1954..$ 9,800,000 
Less sinking fund installment due Jan. 1, 1947........... 100,000 9,700,000 
Reserves: 
WF GEMSTAR GCOMCIMMONGCIES inns ccc seccccrceccescccece 2,287,637 
a en STITT ETT Ce 717,607 
HOP GOLE-1WUTOMOD oii ccc cece cre rescerevecrccccsens 1,112,510 
BOF Other PUPPOSSS 2. ccc ccc ccc cr ccvcecsccerervsescetsse 619,336 4,737,090 
Capital Stock and Surplus: 
Preferred stock: 
Authorized—500,000 shares, par value $100 each 
Issued and outstanding: 
3% % Cumulative convertible—99,997 shares ....... 9,999,700 
5% Cumulative—221,473 shares ........:eeeeeeenes 22,147,300 
Common stock: 
Authorized 3,000,000 shares of no par value 
(Reserved for issuance under conversion rights of pre- 
ferred stock—199,994 shares) 
Issued and outstanding—1,995,168 shares at stated value 16,692,260 
Total Capital Gteck 2... cs cccscscdscccccece ‘ 48,839,260 
Surplus: 
EOD hk oc titaecntectcceed cinetesces ous $ 8,023,166 
TRATMOG cece ccccencecsccncceccsvcecvece 17,838,967 25,862,133 74,701,393 
$108,991,064 


CO GUGRREON GORE 668K 6s Fier ovis cireesier 


Underwriting and professional fees in connection with 
issuance of 3%% cumulative convertible preferred 
BEOOR ccc ccc nsec ccc ees ed ec beceveedcesceseereecepe 
Amount as of May 31, 1946 ..........: oh igs Eee ona eae eee 

Capital Surplus: ; . 

Amount as of May 31, 1945 and 1946...........ceeeeevees 


Per Y se rae ge oe eee 2 oH 
sLElaeA ac beeen een $ 1,107,365 
PC eae am 236,738 
1,344,103 
2,909,614 
4,253,717 

101,363 4,555,080 

Ser gee 

8,023,166 

: $25,562,183 


Total surplus as of May 31, 1946.............. 


G. C. BALLHORN, Comptroller. 
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1945 
80,839,270 
111,010 


30,950,280 
31,080,219 


311,011 
1,527,369 
31,076,078 
1,551,716 


15,047,940 
7,146,107 


22,194,047 


4,355,080 
7, 138,967 
8,023,166 
5,962,133 
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ARNOLD 


onaass 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








‘CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








Brand Trouble? 


Maybe we can help you. For half 
a century The Northwestern Miller 
has maintained a list of flour trade- 
marks used in the United States and 
Canada. The file is available for the 
use of readers of this journal. Ask 
us—we'll gladly thumb through the 
cards for you. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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INSPECTING DYNAMIC KER- 
NELS—Some of the anticipated 60,- 
000 bus of Dynamic Kernels wheat, 
grown in the sixth and last year of 
the tithing program of Perry Hay- 
den, president of the Hayden Flour 
Mills, Tecumseh, Mich., is being in- 
spected here by Mr. Hayden (right) 
and William H. Danforth, chairman 
of the board of Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. The last cutting of 
this year’s crop, raised on 275 farms, 
will take place before a crowd of 
possibly 25,000 persons on the fair 
grounds at Adrian, Mich., on Aug. 
1. Mr. Danforth has arranged to 
have a portion of the Dynamic Ker- 
nels harvest processed in his St. 
Louis plant for shipment into Eu- 
ropean relief channels. 





LOW PROTEIN WHEAT CROP 
SEEN IN PACIFIC STATES 


Walla Walla, Wash.—The Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co., in a report on 
wheat crop conditions in the Pacific 
Northwest, says: 

“In our own territory first cuttings 
of winter wheat show the wheat to 
be of heavy test weight. The berries 
are well formed with early samples 
ranging from 60 to 62 lbs. The pro- 
tein content on field samples verifies 
an extremely low protein crop. We 
may be setting a record in that re- 
spect, as cool weather with rains 
throughout the maturing period de- 
veloped a starchy endosperm and lit- 
tle can be expected in the way of 
strength, in either our soft wheats or 
hard wheats grown in eastern Oregon 
and eastern Washington. 

“Reports reaching us from Mon- 
tana indicate that the winter wheat 
in that state has matured under 
much the same conditions and one 
prominent grain firm predicts that 
the protein of winter wheat in that 
state will not average much over 
12%, although hot weather in the 
next few weeks could have some 
bearing upon the final outturn. 
Spring wheat in Montana is develop- 
ing under extremely favorable condi- 
tions. There should be a large yield 
and the protein of that crop will be 
dependent upon the weather. 

“Harvest has been very much de- 
layed in our soft wheat areas, but 
it is expected that next week will 
start the harvesting momentum in 
the heavier wheat producing areas. 
The excellent maturing weather of 
the past few weeks brings forecasts 
of a heavy yield through the Pacific 
Northwest and it is now anticipated 
that the states of Washington, Ore- 
gon and northern Idaho will bring in 
a crop considerably in excess of 100,- 
000,000 bus and at least 15% bigger 
than ever before.” 


— SINCE 1877 — 


‘swopuppy 


Even in these trying times of confusion, 
the quality of SNOBUDDY is guard- 
ed as carefully as humanly possible... 


to insure consumer satisfaction in bak- 


ing. That extra care in wheat selection 


and milling is excellent business insur- 


ance for every flour distributor. 
=~" 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 








“Dependable’’ 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


True In This ‘*EMERGENCY” 
As In Normal Times 


Ceres Proven Flour 





RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
1500 Cwt. Daily 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 




















J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 32" 


Millers of Hard and Seft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








Price ws. Quality 


FLOUR BUYING “BARGAINS” are likely to prove 
disastrous. For more than 45 years you have bought our 
brands with perfect safety, knowing that they represented 
the highest and most Dependable Quality that scientific 
milling could produce. Under government regulations 
80% emergency flours will be equal to any on the market. 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








“SUPERFLOUR” 
“"BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. WICHITA, KANSAS 











Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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Ralph H. Brown 


(Continued from page 18) 


and under his direction all the re- 
maining feed grain regulations were 
revised and codified into one series 
of regulations. He also assisted in 
the revision of the wheat regulation 
and in the writing of the rye regu- 
tion. 

Working with 26 commodities and 
industries, Mr. Brown’s office covered 
grain and feed, including formula 
feeds, the feed grains, corn milling, 
pet foods, all of the by-product vege- 
table protein concentrates, such as 
soybean meal and cottonseed meal, 
meat scraps and fish meal. The re- 
vised mixed feed regulation — MPR 
585—was prepared and issued during 
Mr. Brown’s term as head of the 
Grain and Feed Section. This regu- 
lation was one of the most compli- 
cated in his experience, since it not 
only involved a complex industry, but 
the pricing techniques of the many 
ingredients used in these formula 
feeds were involved in the formula 
for the master order. 





Previous Experience an Aid 


Mr. Brown’s duties were in addition 
to writing the regulations, to handle 
industry meetings and the heavy vol- 
ume of trade correspondence on the 
commodities. His previous connec- 
tion with the United States Grain 
Stabilization Corp. was very valuable 
in guiding him through the maze of 
government operating procedures. 

Mr. Brown took leave of absence 
from the OPA in June, 1945, to re- 
turn to private business for the sum- 
mer, but the OPA called him back 
in September of that year for the 
position of Price Executive of the Ce- 
reals, Feeds and Agricultural Chem- 
icals Branch of the Food Price Divi- 
sion. He succeeded Clive Marshall, 
who was returning to his position 
with Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago. 


Inflation Pressure Rises 


The reconversion program then 
was getting under way and Mr. 
Brown’s duties were the over-all su- 
pervision of several sections, includ- 
ing seeds and rice, feeds, flour, bak- 
ery and agricultural chemicals. The 
pressures of inflation were growing 
more severe and within two months 
after V-J Day nearly all of the com- 
modities in Mr. Brown’s branch were 
tight against the ceilings and the 
situation was loaded with more un- 
derlying steam than at any time dur- 
ing actual hostilities. He found his 
work load increasing, while his staff 
had been decreased. 

New problems arose almost daily 
as new avenues of distribution de- 
veloped and adjustments and amend- 
ments to wartime orders had to be 
processed more rapidly to cope with 
the fast changing conditions. The 
world food shortage was beginning to 
develop in the late months of 1945. 
Also the domestic feed supply prob- 
lem loomed. Both of these became 
critical early in 1946, bringing with 
them more pronounced problems for 
industy and government alike. 


New Problems to Handle 


Many emergency conferences with 
industry groups followed. The soy- 
bean ceiling was promulgated hastily 
in the face of rapidly rising prices 
in November, 1945. Export orders 
for grains quickly had to be revised 
as wheat began to enter foreign com- 
merce after the cessation of fighting. 
Also, intercoastal shipments present- 
ed new pricing problems and new 
techniques had to be devised in an 


80% EXTRACTION 


but still 
“THE GREAT BREADMAKER” 





You’ll like Universal’s new 
80% flours—carefully milled 
from the finest spring wheat. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 
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Fully aged flour—ready to use— 
available after present emergency. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
“MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 




















“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbls Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 








“Golden Loaf” That's Our 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 
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Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 
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Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity OHICKASHA Cable Addres: 
800 bbis OKLA. ““Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
ard Wheat Flour 


Member: Millers’ National Federation 
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Enrichment 
ALWAYS SPECIFY 
“VEXTRAM” 


Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 


FULTON BAG & 


COTTON MILLS 





Kansas City, Kan., Atlanta, St. Louis, 
New York, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Denver ~ 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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attempt to prevent maldistribution 
as a result of “tight” markets. In- 
dustry representatives since have 
complained bitterly about the govern- 
ment regulations fostering maldistri- 
bution rather than stemming it, but 
Mr. Brown and his associates tried to 
do the best that could be done un- 
der the over-all concept of the Sta- 
bilization Act passed by Congress and 
still in effect under the War Powers 
Act, even though actual fighting had 
stopped. 

Emergency price actions were nec- 
essary to implement the recommen- 
dations of the Famine Emergency 
Committee appointed by the Presi- 
dent, which threw a severe work- 
load on the OPA. Mr. Brown still 
is knuckling down to the job at hand 
and proving that a well grounded 
industry executive never says die. 





Tivis E. Wilkins 


(Continued from page 18) 


ished product burst into the bright 
glare of public attention. 

* These offstage workers did not.ask 
or expect any publicity, yet it fre- 
quently was upon their ability to 
seek out and interpret the basic fun- 
damentals and the economic facts 
that the success or failure of a war- 
time control depended. 

The concept of rationing of foods 
and critical materials was predicated 
on historical distribution and con- 
sumption data. Price control was 
built upon historical relationships of 
manufacturing, distribution and sales 
margins. The phases requiring ex- 
haustive research and interpretation 
were unlimited in number. 

Just as the government asked for 
the loan of many top notch industry 
executives to plan and administer 
many of the wartime controls, so also 
did it rely on the abilities of indus- 
try economists for the necessary re- 
search ground work. One of these 
was Tivis E. Wilkins of the Commer- 
cial Research Department of the 
Ralston Purina Co. He joined the 
government in May, 1943, as a prin- 
cipal economist in the Cereals, Feeds 
and Agricultural Chemicals Branch 
of the Office of Price Administration 
in Washington, D. C. 

For nearly two years he supervised 
and directed most of the economic 
work used as a basis in establishing 
maximum prices for feed grains, by- 
product feeds and hay and served as 
liaison man for the branch on ques- 
tions of an economic nature. 

As many economists are, he is reti- 
cent about discussing details of the 
work he did toward the war effort, 
but to those who depended upon 
his opinions and advice, he gained 
the reputation of being a capable and 
dependable authority on matters per- 
taining to his field. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED INSTITUTE OF IOWA 
PLANS MEETING, SEPT. 12 


Des Moines, Iowa.—The Feed In- 
stitute of Iowa will hold its annual 
meeting Sept. 12 at the Savery Hotel 
here, with a special entertainment 
program and election of officers for 
the coming year, O. N. LaFollette, 
secretary, announced recently. 

On the following day, the annual 
feed school will be held at Iowa State 
College, Ames. Invited to attend the 
all-day sessions at Ames are all feed 
manufacturers and dealers as well as 
livestock and poultry producers. 














“SUNNY 
KANSAS” 


Uniform, dependable SUNNY 
KANSAS is backed with the 
finest of technical equipment 
and milling skill. Milled from 
select baking wheats, SUNNY 
KANSAS will work smoothly 


in your shop and produce an 





even flow of the best of 


tasty loaves. 


WICHITA juts 


MILLS 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


5,000 SACKS CAPACITY COMPANY 


Cable Address, “Sentinel’”’ 
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FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 





Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 
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Yerterday, Today & Tomorrow 


Planned Economy 


N 1920, the population of the Unit- 

ed States was 106,466,000. The 
wheat crop that year consisted of 
837,000,000 bus. Famine was rampant 
throughout a good part of the world 
then, too, and so 44% of the wheat 
crop was exported totalling 367,451,- 
000 bus. The remainder, 469,549,000 
bus, went to the population of 106,- 
000,000 in the United States. 

Today, the poulation of this nation 
is roughly 140,000,000. The wheat 
crop is now estimated as approxi- 
mately 1,090,000,000 bus. Of this 
amount, the USDA proposes to ex- 
port 250,000,000 bus. This is less than 
many authorities believe can be ob- 
tained for foreign relief from the.new 
crop. Approximately 450,000,000 bus 
of wheat will be retained for domes- 
tic consumption. 

The conclusions resulting from 
these figures are significant. In 1920, 
the starving of the world received 
more wheat both in bushels and per- 
centage of total crop (367,451,000 bus 
in wheat or flour) than they will in 
1946 from a harvest well over a bil- 
lion bushels. The population of the 
United States, on the other hand, now 
about 33,000,000 higher than in 1920, 
receives 19,000,000 bus less wheat 
than the smaller population obtained 
in 1920! 

Everyone in the milling industry 
is wholeheartedly behind the humani- 
tarian objectives of our government. 
All Americans recognize the moral 
responsibility to assist the people we 
helped to liberate. The moral to the 
story told above, however, has some- 
thing to do with the old subject of 
free economy versus planned econ- 
omy.—The Hook-Up. 


The Egyptians always consecrated 
@ small measure of grain to the spir- 
it of the fields, come harvest time, 
as future crop insurance. 


Red Man's Gift 


SPIRIT of brotherly love and 
practical application of the 
teaching that humanity is composed 
of brothers under the skin, regardless 
of race, color or creed, was evinced 
recently by the Pueblo Indians of 
New Mexico. They gave for overseas 
famine relief the meager store of 
grain which tribal custom decrees 
they must save from each year’s crop 
for “emergency” use. Announcing the 
gift, UNRRA headquarters said a 
tribal spokesman wrote: 
“Pretty hard for peoples and chil- 
dren to forget the war and live the 
right way for peace with empty 





receded from the world.” 





“Peg Leg Green,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, “dropped by t’other day seekin’ aid an’ com- 
fort about doin’ something he had it in mind to do but didn’t 





one of the noblest of all the arts an’ that more folks had got 
ahead by practicin’ it than any other thing anybody’d done 
sence Noah counted up his livestock after the waters had 


know ef he’d dast on account 
of guv’ment orders an’ taxes 
an’ so on. What he had on 
the fire was a’ idea of fig- 
gerin’ in what he’d had to 
pay for mendin’ up his dam 
an’ flume an’ chargin’ a 
mite of it on the cost when- 
ever he sold off a sack or so 
of flour. I told Peg kinder 
sympathizin’ like that I 
wouldn’t know what the law 
might do about it, but in 
my own mind addition was 


—R. E. S. 








bellies. So we say we haven’t got 
much saved for the emergency over 
there but maybe we can help them.” 


It was the foulest of sins to refuse 
bread to a beggar in ancient Egypt. 
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Grocery Playground 


UNIOR won’t hang on Mother’s 

apron strings while she’s shopping 
in Seessel’s Grocery Store, Memphis, 
Tenn., anymore. 

Out of sympathy for Mother, the 
clerks and Junior, too, Arthur N. Sees- 
sel, Jr., has eliminated the problem 
of children swinging at random from 
the maternal apron and knocking 
over jars of picklés and handy boxes 
of cookies in the meantime. 

The grocer set up a miniature play- 
ground in front of his store, complete 
with swings, slides, trapezes, sand- 
piles, seesaws, and several other play- 
ful bribes to keep Junior out of the 
store. 

“Wonderful thing about it,” says 
Mr. Seessel, “it works.” 


Weather Predictions 


ERNER AIGNER of St. Cloud, 

Minn., is a gentleman who 
knows his onions—specifically when 
it comes to making weather predic- 
tions. Called the “Onion Man” of 
St. Cloud, Aigner’s weather prognos- 
tications are nearly all correct and, 
oddly enough, all he uses for instru- 


ments are an onion and a bit of salt. 

Every Christmas Eve he sits down 
and peels an onion and separates the 
pods. After he has 12 pods lined up, 
he gives each the name of a month— 
the naming method is a secret—and 
then he sprinkles them all with salt. 

A few hours later he consults his 
onions. If the January pod has dried 
considerably, the month will be dry. 
If it retains its moisture, his forecast 
is for wet weather. It is the same 
with the pods of the other months. 
Aigner’s mother was taught the 
method by the Capuchin monks near 
St. Cloud, and he has practiced the 
method for the past 17 years. Strik- 
ing up an average for the last five 
years, Aigner’s predictions have been 
7742% correct. For a prophet, that’s 
some batting average, and one that 
most official weather men seldom if 
ever attain. 


Traveling Cookies 

ROM Omaha to Hokkaido, Ja- 

pan, and back again in five months 
is the travel record of a fruit cake 
and a batch of chocolate chip 
cookies. Mrs. Dwaine Brownell sent 
the package of goodies to her broth- 
er, former Sgt. Vernon T. Canaday, 
who was stationed at Japan. Cana- 
day was sent home before the pack- 
age arrived, so the package followed 
him back to Omaha. He ate cake 
and cookies at home. They were in 
perfect condition, he said, but re- 
quired quite a bit of dunking to soft- 
en them up. 


Vitamin Anaesthetic 


NEW anaesthetic to be used for 

painless childbirth has_ been 
evolved by Soviet scientists at the 
Central Institute of Obstetrics and 
Gynaecology. Vitamin B: is to be 
used for this purpose. Injection of 
this vitamin into the muscles not 
only makes delivery painless but also 
hastens it. 

Experimental and clinical research 
has established that the new method 
is very effective and absolutely safe 
for mother and baby.—The Miller 


At wealthy homes in China, it is 
good manners to throw chicken boves 
on the floor. It is a way of paying a 
compliment to your host by showing 
him that you know he is wealthy and 
has sufficient servants to clean up 
the mess. 


Odd But True 


LTHOUGH it may seem to you a 

bit of fantasy, modern industrial 
machines compete with us humans in 
these days of food shortages. Dur- 
ing the past year, to cite an instance, 
one company bought 16,000 lbs of 
sugar, 700 lbs of vegetable shorten- 
ing, and 800 gals of molasses, not as 
you may logically assume for human 
consumption by conversion into oth- 
er products but to keep the factory 
wheels turning. The sugar was used 
as a lubricant in metal stamping, 
the shortening provided similar lubri- 
cation for the stamping of plastics, 
and the molasses was used as a binder 
for molding sand in the foundry. 


Words For Harvest 


There are the autumnal words to 
sound, like yellow, 

The crisp of red and gold,—and the 
sunlight mellow; 

The things that we say like husk, and 
yield, and glory... 

The tale that the heart relates of the 
season’s story. 

There are the hills and fields from the 
summer’s yearning, 

And words that bestir the dream in 
the wood’s gay turning. 

But words that break like song above 
earth’s parley 

Are sesame, and wheat, and oats, and 
barley, 

Words for bread, to brighten earth’s 
dark hunger— 

Gay words and strong that move 
men’s hearts with wonder. 

—Helen Maring 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Tuesdays, including sup- 
plements as published: 
1 year, 52 issues and 
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THE LAST RESOURCE 


§ this is written the entire great milling in- 

dustry of the United States is experiencing 
its fourth day of unutterable confusion as to 
what price it legally may sell its chief product— 
four. Immediately upon enactment of the ab- 
sud new OPA bill, the top price of flour auto- 
matically was returned to the old OPA ceiling 
price, although millers were without the subsidy 
and were paying a substantially higher price for 
wheat than before grains were officially declared 
to be a free market. 

Without regard to what may have occurred 
between the time this is written and the time it 
reaches the reader’s eye, the record of these 
three, perhaps more, days will long live in mem- 
ory as one of the most incredible periods in the 
lng years of government’s efforts to regulate 
the national economy. 

Perhaps some solace is to be found in the 
present situation in the undisputed fact that the 
record breaking wheat harvest considered in con- 
nection with the enormous crops of nearly every 
other grain inevitably spells the end, not only of 
continuation of every kind of control on grains 
as a whole but also upon the needless and de- 
structive orders in council restricting the pro- 
duction of flour mills and forcing them to produce 
oly the kind of coarse and fibrous flour which 
people have been compelled to eat through sev- 
eral months past. 

Those who have prayerfully wished that 
America might this year be blessed with bounti- 
ful crops so that the people of this nation might 
again enjoy the blessing of plenty of good bread 
have had their petitions answered in overflow- 
ing measure. Not only are we assured of plenty 
of wholesome bread, but there is a vast oversup- 
ply for the relief of the now steadily decreasing 
hunger in many parts of the world, and vast quan- 
tities of all other grains to feed the livestock, 
the products of which form so essential part in 
our diet. 

It only remains now to pray that the good 
God may bless with greater wisdom, even with 
the commonsense which his emissary to the earth 
preached centuries ago, to the end that these 
things may come about so that the bountiful 
blessings of seedtime and harvest, of the sun- 
shine and showers will not again be dissipated 
by the stupidities of men. 


ee ®@ 
GOOD MORNING, MR. SECRETARY 


A= we hope you are feeling well this morning. 

Not being blessed with gifts of understand- 
ing greater than members of the Congress who 
just have imposed upon us a new and more “elas- 
tic” version of the Office of Price Administration, 
hor yet with the prescience of our puissant Presi- 
dent, who just has cast a new shadow over Amer- 
ica’s future economy, we hesitate to make even 
4 passing suggestion as to what may be in store 
for us in the days and months ahead. 

Yet, in reading that part of the voluminous 
text of the OPA act which has especial reference 
‘0 the affairs of the industries with which we are 
associated, we seem to see a dim light in the dark- 
less in certain powers and authority granted to 
Secretary of Agriculture Anderson, under, or per- 
haps even on a level with, the autocratic rulings 
{the Decontrol Board. Among these powers are 
those of certifying to the Price Administrator 
Yhat agricultural commodities are deemed by the 
Seretary to be in short supply; and thereafter 
he ig empowered from time to time to determine 
idjustments in maximum prices which, in his 
lidgment, will best meet the needs as he sees 
tem and effect the purposes of the act. 

We note also, at another point in. the volu- 
tinous text, that “the terms agricultural com- 
Nodity shall be deemed to mean any agricul- 
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The first 10 amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States are known as the “Bill of 











Rights.” The tenth of these amendments con- 
cerns the powers reserved to the states and the 
people. Lest you have forgotten, here is the 
text: “The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it 
to the States, are reserved to the States respec- 
tively, or to the people.” 
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tural commodity and any food or feed processed 
or manufactured in whdle or substantial part 
from any agricultural commodity.” This, so 
far as our lay interpretation of super-elegant 
legal phrasing reveals, means that wherever 
wheat marches in freedom from price interfer- 
ence, it not only will be followed by its hand- 
maiden, animal feeds—as set out in the original 
Senate bill—but it will also be joyfully accom- 
panied by flour and—if we dare say it—bread. 

All of this lay interpretation, of course, is 
made possible by the assumption that it will 
not turn out that neither the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture nor the OPA itself will have anything 
to say about anything until the Price Decontrol 
Board has given them and each of them the green 
light. But, we find something in the nature of 
offsetting comfort in the act’s opening declara- 
tion of policy, which says, among other things, 
that “the general control of prices and the use 
of subsidy powers shall, subject to other pro- 
visions of this act, be terminated as rapidly as 
possible consistent with the purposes set forth,” 
etc. 

So there we are, little as any of us may know 
exactly where “there’”’ is. What we do know is that 
there is an open door somewhere in the future 
and that, instead of the Leons, Chesters and oth- 
er boys who retired to return to trying to make 
an honest living, we now have left only a Paul 
sitting considerably below the high dais, with Sec- 
retary Anderson on a slightly higher level and 
a Decontrol Board, of yet unknown qualities 
and characteristics, on the throne of, let us hope, 
tempered injustice. 

Have we omitted the President? Well, we 
respect the high office, but we believe that in times 
such as these we all owe a duty to our country 
and ourselves to keep in as good humor as hard 
circumstance permits. So we will end on the 
cheerful note with which we began—‘“‘Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Secretary, and we hope you are feel- 
ing well this morning.” 


ee @ 
* 

SOMETHING TO KNOW.—A beautifully il- 
lustrated circular distributed by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in the interest of promoting industry in 
the 13 states covered by that vast rail network 
shows color pictures of industries symbolic of 
each state—tall buildings, wharves, tobacco fields, 


mines and so on; and then on the edge of the . 


design lists a single city, Washington, with a 
picture of the Capitol. Underneath the picture 
is a line—“also a distribution center for consumer 
goods.” Now, who in the world ever would 
have thought that? 
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BIG CROPS AND LITTLE MEN 


E are able to quote only the not always au- 

thoritative Chicago Tribune for the story 
that this country has committed itself to early 
delivery of 256,000 tons of wheat to Great Britain 
additional to the 200,000 tons previously revealed 
as earmarked for British destinations in repay- 
ment for advances made out of British wheat 
stocks during the peak of the anti-starvation 
effort. The same article quotes Mr. Hoover as 
authority for the statement that Britain could, 
in the period of greatest emergency, have spared 
up to 1,000,000 tons to be replaced later. The 


quantity mentioned in that report seems rather 
obviously inaccurate. 


In any case, it appears that this country may 
be involved in some definite commitment to ship 
large amounts of wheat to Great Britain addi- 
tional to those previously made known. Whether 
or not these amounts are included in the esti- 
mate of world wheat needs to be supplied by 
this country in a total of a quarter billion bush- 
els is equally unknown. It is, however, now 
rather widely accepted that, due to unexpected 
improvement in the European grain prospects, 
the quarter billion bushel estimate now is re- 
garded as excessive and that actual requirements 
may be as little as half that quantity. 

The present wheat situation, so far as now 
revealed, appears to be that America’s unprec- 
edented crops of wheat and other grains, Amer- 
ica’s grain, milling and baking industries, Amer- 
ica’s supply of bread and the price to be paid for 
it, all are in the hands of and subject to the dic- 
tates of our supreme authorities busily engaged 
in secret diplomacy applied to international 
horsetrading. Plain people, apparently includ- 
ing the people’s representatives at “congressional 
level,” are given little opportunity to know what 
is going on, even in so near a matter as that 
of our daily bread. 

It, perhaps, has to be accepted as a fact that, 
with the experience of years in engaging in secret 
agreements at Teheran, Yalta, and by personal 
telephonic and other exchanges with the all- 
powerful everywhere in the world, and with the 
additional experience and accretion of power in 
bossing our domestic economy, our own dictators 
should feel themselves endowed and empowered 
to take over and conduct our international com- 
merce according either to their assumed intelli- 
gence or merely their whims of the moment. 


But, it has not worked to date. Furthermore, 
at this moment and considering the present sit- 
uation of a vast surplus of grains and virtually 
every other kind of foodstuffs and government 
playing with controls and restrictions of every 
imaginable kind and color, it is bound to keep 
on not working. The secret diplomacy in for- 
eign trading in commodities, which only now and 
then comes to light, marches on all fours with 
the secretly formulated plans for continuing con- 
trol of our own economy, made known only to 
those most concerned with these policies after 
they have been irrevocably decided “at cabinet 
level.” 

Yet, let us not despair. Crops approaching 
a billion and a quarter bushels of wheat, three 
and a half billion bushels of corn and other grains 
in proportion are bound in the end to defeat all 
plans of “planners” and all devices to continue 
control by. “controllers.” Our horseback guess 
as to these matters is no better than that of any- 
one at Washington, at policy level, cabinet level 
or even the august level of the President of the 
United States; but this guess of ours is that a 
wheat crop greater than ever before in history 
will have its will and way in the nation’s economy 
despite all of the self-sufficient and too often 
secret scheming of little men in high places. 
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RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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‘“‘RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 














Washington, D. C.—During the war 
the nation’s farmers enjoyed their 
most prosperous years in history, in- 
creasing their net income 200% and 
piling up a $10,000,000,000 backlog of 
cash and government securities, the 
Department of Commerce announced 
in an analysis of postwar farm mar- 
kets. 

The farm market is now larger 
than ever before and it should play 
an important part in bolstering the 
postwar economy, according to an ar- 
ticle by D. Stevens Wilson appear- 
ing in the June issue of Survey of 
Current Business, official publication 
of the Department of Commerce. 

It was emphasized that there is a 
close economic interdependence be- 
tween the farming and business com- 
munities and that there can be no 
sustained prosperity for either unless 
both prosper. 

Prices of farm products are very 
sensitive to demand, it was said. 
Present farm prosperity is due di- 
rectly to the high wartime earnings 
of American labor that enabled mil- 
lions of persons for the first time to 
enjoy something like an adequate 
diet and to dress satisfactorily. 

The size of the present farm mar- 
ket is indicated not only by the $10,- 
000,000,000 in savings, but also by the 
huge wartime increase in net farm 
income. Although about 5,000,000 
persons left the farm during the pe- 
riod 1940-45, the net income of farm- 
ers increased from $5,600,000,000 to 
$14,800,000,000 during the period. 

In 1940 there were some 30,000,000 
people living on farms, or 23% of the 
total population. This number de- 
creased to 25,000,000, or 18% of the 
total population in 1945. The war- 
time exodus from the farms was 
more than double the decrease dur- 
ing the 30-year prewar span, 1910-40. 

There is as yet no evidence of any 
extensive back-to-the-farm move- 
ment even on the part of service 
people who were drafted away from 
farm areas. Farm population figures 
for January, 1946, show a small in- 
crease over the levels of 1944 and 
1945, but the farm population is still 
4,600,000 below what it was in Janu- 
ary, 1940. 

The effective size*of the postwar 
farm market will depend in part up- 
on the use of farm savings, whether 
they go into the purchase of goods 
or are diverted into speculation in 
farm properties, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce. ; 

The present rise in farm real estate 
prices is reminiscent of the specula- 
tive boom following World War I, it 
was said. On March 1, 1946, the 
Depagtment of Commerce index of 
farm real estate prices was 69% 
above the 1939 index figure. This 
compares with a 70% increase in the 
index from 1913 to 1920. However, per 
acre farm land prices have not yet 
reached the level of 1920, and one 
relatively favorable factor in the 
present situation is that 
financing of sales has been a minor 
factor. More than half of all 1945 
farm real estate sales were for cash. 

In 1940 expenditures by farmers 
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tends fermentation 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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CHICAGO OFFICE: 
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BOSTON OFFICE: 
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“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
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For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 
CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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for consumer goods were probably 
more than 10% of the national’ total 
and farm capital expenditures—the 
purchase of farm machinery and 
equipment of all types—totaled more 
than $1,300,000,000. 

From the long-term point of view, 
farm prosperity should continue at 
least until well into 1948, but after 
that there is no assurance that the 
old farm problem—lack of adequate 
markets and hidden farm unemploy- 
ment—may not again appear, the De- 
partment of Commerce said. 

The best insurance of continued 
farm prosperity lies in an adequate 
number of jobs in business and in- 
dustry for the excess farm population 
and continued business prosperity 
with a high level of wages so that 
the people can continue to buy farm 
products. 

Some 50% of the nation’s farms 
produce about 90% of the agricul- 
tural output, and there are many 
farms that furnish only a meager 
subsistence and very little cash in- 
come to their operators. During the 
war some of the marginal farms were 
abandoned or merged into larger 
farms. 

The birth rate on the farms is larg- 
er than that in the cities and this, 
coupled with the trend toward in- 
creased mechanization and larger 
farms, means that increasing num- 
bers of farm people will be seeking 
industrial employment, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce said. 
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SOYBEAN ASSOCIATION 
PLANS 26TH CONVENTION 


Hudson, Iowa.—The theme of the 
26th annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Soybean Association will be the 
“Industrial Utilization of Soybeans,” 
George M. Strayer, secretary, an- 
nounced recently. The convention, 
which will be the first in two years, 
is scheduled for Aug. 29-31 at the 
Hotel Jefferson in St. Louis. 

Speakers will include Dr. G. E. 
Hilbert, director of the Northern 
Regional Research Laboratory, Pe- 
oria; W. H. Goss, assistant to Dr. 
Hilbert; P. R. Henson, head of the 
Regional Soybean Laboratory varietal 
test work in the southern states, 
Stoneville, Miss; C. Kenneth Shu- 
man, chairman of the crop improve- 
ment committee of the National Soy- 
bean Processors Association and di- 
rector of nutrition of the Glidden Co., 
Chicago; J. W. Calland, director of 
agronomic research, Central Soya Co., 
Inc., Decatur, Ind; Dr. William B. 
Allington, head of soybean disease 
work for the Regional Soybean Re- 
search Laboratory, Urbana, Ill; Ed- 
win G. Strand, agricultural econo- 
mist of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Washington, and a repre- 
sentative of the Soy Flour Associa- 
tion. 

The committee in charge of con- 
vention arrangements includes How- 
ard L. Roach, president, Plainfield, 
Iowa; Harry A. Plattner, director, 
Malta Bend, Mo; Jacob Hartz, Sr., 
director, Stuttgart, Ark; Donald 
Walker, Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis, and Mr. Strayer. 
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ILLINOIS BAKERS SET 
DATE FOR GOLF PARTY 


Chicago, Ill—Thelma Dallas, sec- 
retary of the Associated Bakers of 
Illinois, has announced that the asso- 
ciation will hold its annual golf party 
at the Songataha Country Club, 
Galesburg, Ill., on Tuesday, Sept. 10. 
Dates for the 1947 convention have 
been set for April 8-9. 
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know better during the U.S. Wheat Flour 


Program. 


Your old friend, Big Jo, is taking a leave of 
absence for awhile; but he’ll be back one of 
these days. In the meantime, his brothers 
Diamond Jo, Chief Jo and Enerjo are busy as_ 
bees carrying on the family’s 64-year-old 


tradition of dependable service to bakers. 


As always, their “strength” and “uniformity” 
are fact, not fiction . . . 80% regulations not- 
withstanding. So give Diamond Jo and his 
brothers a chance to help solve your baking 


problems ... TODAY! * 
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Wabasha, Minnesota 
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Mills Held To 90% 
Domestic Quota in 
Third Quarter 


Winnipeg, Man.—Referring to his 
circular of April 15, C. H. G. Short, 
Flour Administrator for Canada, ad- 
vises the trade that all millers of 
hard wheat must show from April 1 
to July 31, inclusive, a reduction of 
10% in their domestic sales as con- 
trasted with April 1 to July 1, 1945, 
without any margin for excessive 
quota. 

Further pointing out that order 
No. 13 of the Canadian Wheat Board, 
which, as issued, continues beyond 
July 31, 1946, all mills therefore are 
advised that for the months of Au- 
gust, September and October, 1946, 
a margin not exceeding 24%% will 
be permitted for August and Septem- 
ber, in regard to claims for deliv- 
eries in excess of 90%, but such ex- 
cess will be deducted in the ensuing 
month. 

Continuing, Mr. Short stated that 
no margin of excess will be per- 
mitted for the months of August, 
September and October combined, 
which means that all mills up to Oct. 
31, 1946, notwithstanding the 2%% 
margin of excess of quota allowed 
for both August and September, must 
have reduced their flour deliveries in 
the domestic market for the three 
months August to October, 1946, in- 
clusive, as compared with the three 
months August to October, 1945, in- 
clusive, by 10%, after allowing for 
authorized increases. 

The Canadian Wheat Board, the 
statement concludes, will not pay any 
mill claim for drawback for the 
month of October, 1946, in ex- 
cess of an amount which brings the 
total of drawback claims for the 
months of August, September, Octo- 
ber, to a higher figure than is repre- 
sented by 90% of the total of the 
drawback claims for the correspond- 
ing months of 1945, plus any certified 
and authorized increases. 
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MILLERS TO DISTRIBUTE 
BOARD’S WHEAT INCREASE 


Toronto, Ont.—Administrative de- 
tails of the recently announced pol- 
icy of granting Ontario winter wheat 
producers an increase of 14c bu in 
the price of their 1946 wheat at the 
time of delivery over what they re- 
ceived last year have now been 
worked out and will be in operation 
within a few days. 

It is pointed out that the ceiling 
price of $1.26 bu, basis Montreal, 
remains in effect and the additional 
wheat payment to producers is made 
up of a treasury payment of 9c bu 
and an equalization payment of 5c 
bu, both payable to producers at time 
of delivery. 


The new policy is effective as from 








THEIR DAILY BREAD (RATIONED)—tThe English bread rationing sys- 
tem, instituted July 21, has been worked out to cover bread, flour 
and flour confectionery, and housewives will be free to take any part 
or all of their ration in any one of these forms. To allow for varying 
family needs, bread unit coupons will be interchangeable with ordinary 
food points for other products over four-week periods in an effort to cut 


the consumption of bread between 5 and 10%. 


At top left, British house- 


wife Mrs. Elizabeth Crocker, of Pinner Middlesex, London, looks at the 
daily ration—9 ozs—which amounts to four fairly thick slices from a 


large loaf. 


At top right the daily ration for one person is shown on 


the loaf. . At bottom the size of the daily ration varies with the con- 
sumer’s occupation: 2 ozs for children under one, a basic 9 ozs for the 
average person, 11 ozs for expectant mothers and women manual work- 


ers, 15 ozs for men manual workers. 


These slices in the bottom photo- 


graph are cut from a much smaller loaf than the one shown in those at 


the top. 





July 1, 1946, and producers who have 
already sold wheat will receive the 
new price basis through their local 
dealers or millers. The wheat pay- 
ments will be made available to pro- 
ducers by the Canadian Wheat Board 
through dealers or millers who be- 
come agents of the board for the dis- 
tribution of these funds. It is indi- 
cated that treasury payments will 
be made by the same method. 

Representatives of Ontario deal- 
ers and millers met officials of the 
Canadian Wheat Board and the lat- 
ter was assured of their full co-oper- 
ation in carrying out the 1946-47 On- 
tario wheat program. 

Harvesting of Ontario winter wheat 
is now in progress and marketing has 
commenced. Reports indicate that 
the wheat appears to be of good 
quality. Some cases of exceptionally 
high yields per acre and-of uniformly 
high quality are being reported. 
Whether this is the general rule or 
not remains to be seen. Recent se- 
vere rain storms. have caused some 
lodging which will probably result 
in a good deal of one-way cutting, but 
it is not expected this will appreci- 
ably affect the yield. 


DR. W. F. HANNA RECEIVES 
LEGION OF MERIT AWARD 


Winnipeg, Man.—Dr. W. F. Hanna, 
director of the Dominion Rust Re- 
search Laboratory at Winnipeg, was 
awarded the Legion of Merit by the 
United States government in a cere- 
mony held in the offices of the Amer- 
ican consul here recently. E. M. 
MeMillin, United States consul, made 
the presentation. 

Before the war Dr. Hanna served 
with the 112th Auxiliary Squadron, 
going overseas with the unit as its 
commander in 1940. In 1942 he be- 
came a member of the permanent 
joint board of defense, Canada-Unit- 
ed States. The United States army 
cites him for this duty in the cita- 
tion which accompanied the award. 
“Group Capt. Hanna ably assisted in 
expediting the solution of problems 
pertaining to placing American troops 
and installations within Canada. His 
characteristic co-operation and devo- 
tion to duty materially furthered the 
collaboration of the two countries in 
insuring the security of the North 
American continent during the war,” 
the citation stated. 


-steamships in and from Canada. 
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Canadian Reports 
on U. K. Ration 
Indicate Trouble 


Toronto, Ont.—Trouble is brewing 
over the administration of the bread 
rationing law, lately put into effect 
by the British food administration, 
according to reports reaching here 
from England. Rationing in itself is 
accepted by the public, bu‘ public 
inconvenience is such that bakers 
are being left with considerable quan- 
tities of bread and cake on hand for 
which consumers cannot find the time 
to wait. 

Coupons have a lot to do with this 
problem, it is pointed out. Delivery 
men find their working time extend. 
ed by the necessity of handling 
coupons. Some consumers, it is re- 
ported, are refusing to buy bread and 
cakes because of the mechanics of 
the rationing system. 

Certain members of parliament, 
concerned about bread supplies, have 
questioned the Food Ministry as to 
the per capita consumption of bread. 
The minister replied that ‘the pres- 


- ent average consumption of bread per 


person in the United Kingdom is 
about 3% lbs per week.” 

Also questioned were the quantity 
and cost of wheat received from Can- 
ada since July, 1945. The answer 
was 2,910,000 tons from Aug. 1, 1945, 
to June 11, 1946, at $1.69 bu fob. 
ship, Canadian seaboard. 

Before the Canadian announcement 
on July 25 of the Canadian-British 
wheat deal, secrecy in England as to 
negotiations for a long-term contract 
was almost complete. 
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NOVA SCOTIAN’S CHARGE 
REFUTED IN PARLIAMENI 


Toronto, Ont.—Accusations made 
in the Canadian House of Commons 
by a member from Nova Scotia t0 
the effect that “big milling companies 
in the central provinces” had blocked 
a plan for establishment of a $1; 
000,000 flour mill on the waterfront 
at Halifax were refuted by Hon 
Lionel Chevrier, minister of tras 
port for the Dominion government. 

In his post in the government, Mr. 
Chevrier was in a position to describe 
what happened. The harbor author 
ties in Halifax, instead of the mill 
ing interests in the provinces had 
blocked the project, he said, through 
their inability to provide a suitable 
site for the mill on the waterfront. 

Plans for the mill were based ™ 
the export flour trade which called 
for ready access to ocean carriers. 
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STEAMSHIP COMPANY FORMED 

Toronto, Ont.—Cunard Donaldson, 
Ltd., is likely to be the name of the 
company which will be formed by 
the Cunard-White Star to ne 
British authorities have approved . 
transfer of: capital. At the rece! 
annual meeting of the company, 5! 
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Percy E. Bates, chairman, said he 
felt optimistic about Canadian pros- 
pects. It is probable that the com- 

y will build passenger-cargo ships 
within the St.. Lawrence limits of 
size. There is a heavy unsatisfied 
demand for movement but shipping 
companies have to experiment some- 
what cautiously to find out what 
types of vessel will serve best. Gov- 
ernment regulations and interven- 
tion, however, is making progress 
in shipping circles difficult Sir Percy 
said. 
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WHEAT SHORTAGES CUT 
AUSTRALIAN MILL TIME 


Toronto, Ont.—A prominent flour 
miller in Victoria, Australia, in a let- 
ter dated July 3, says that mills in 
his territory have been obliged to 
reduce running time owing to lack of 
supplies of wheat. The last Victorian 
crop was not a large one but in or- 
dinary circumstances would have giv- 
en enough wheat to allow mills to run 
full time, had it not been for the 
government policy of making wheat 
available for stock at cheap prices. 
Wheat is available for stock feeding 
at 4s 6d per bu, whereas the value 
for shipment overseas is somewhere 
about 10s. 

A prolonged dry spell earlier in the 
season made the position of the new 
wheat crop serious, the ground got 
hard and it became too dry to sow 
grain. However, at the end of last 
week, good rains fell throughout the 
wheat belt of Victoria and the south- 
ern part of New South Wales which 
should put the position right for the 
rest of the sowing. It is getting late 
but most farmers will complete their 
planned acreage. 

Good spring weather will be needed 
to reap large crops. Unfortunately, 
the northern. part of New South 
Wales, which is a big wheat growing 
district, did not receive more than 
light rains and further falls are re- 
quired shortly. Queensland’s wheat 
districts apparently did not get any 
rain worth mentioning and the posi- 
tion there is bad, rain being urgently 
wanted. 
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GLASGOW GRAIN CLUB 
HOLDS TOURNAMENT 


London, Eng.—The annual golfing 
competition, arranged by the Glas- 
gow Grain and Flour Trade Golf 
Club, for the Wilson-Neill Cup and 
the Rintoul Trophy, was held on May 
14, at Barassie Golf Course, Ayrshire. 

Among the winners were two flour 
importers, Robert Neill of Robert 
Neill, Ltd., and William Clarke Reid 
of McConnell & Reid, Ltd., both of 
Glasgow. Robert Neill won the Rin- 
toul Trophy and also the scratch 
prize with a score of 75, and was the 
only scratch man among the winners. 
R. J. C. Trench, a grain man, won 
the Wilson-Neill Cup with a score 
of 72 but had a handicap of 14. 

William Clarke Reid, who has more 
than completed three score years and 
ten, carried off the ‘Veterans’ Prize” 
With a score of 88 (handicap 24). 
He, himself, thinks it a very poor 
Score, but considering a man of 55 
Is eligible to play as a “veteran” it 
shows he can still “knock spots off” 
younger men. He took part in the 
first competition of the association 
49 years ago, when he played a sec- 
ond round. There are only seven of 
those original competitors still sur- 
Viving, and of these, Mr. Reid was the 
only one who took part in this year’s 
competition. There were 17 prize 
Winners in all. 
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G. B. SMALL DIES AT 70; 
BAKERY TRADE LEADER 


London, Eng.—George Bruce Small, 
70, who was known to practically the 
entire bakery trade of the United 
Kingdom because of his 17 years as 
secretary of the National Association 
of Master Bakers, Confectioners and 
Caterers and his recent editorship of 
the National Association Review, 
died recently. 

Previous to his appointment as sec- 
retary of the national association, 
Mr. Small was secretary of the Scot- 
tish Association of Master Bakers, a 
post which he held for 11 years, 
traveling all over Scotland and visit- 
ing the continent for the association. 

Though Mr. Small’s family on the 
paternal side was connected with the 
baking industry for 160 years, he chose 
journalism as his career and started 
work as a reporter and at 38 was 
sub-editor of the “Scotsman.” Two 
years later he began serving the 
bakery trade as secretary to the 
Scottish Association of Master Bak- 
ers which position he resigned in 1927 
to come to London as secretary of 
the national association. 

In October, 1944, he celebrated his 
golden jubilee as a journalist, and in 
December, 1944, on medical advice 
he relinquished his position with the 
national association and the editor- 
ship of the Review. 

In June, 1945, he was awarded the 
Order of the British Empire for his 
outstanding work in connection with 
the baking industry and at the bak- 
ers’ convention that year he received 
a monetary award from the bakers 
and allied tradesmen. 

Mr. Small retained the honorary 
secretaryship of the postwar planning 
committee of the association and of 
the research association committee. 
It was said at the launching of the 
Research Association recently that he 
was mainly responsible for its con- 
ception and formation. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT AREA 
UP 12% FROM YEAR AGO 


Winnipeg, Man.—Farmers in west- 
ern Canada planted 25,178,000 acres 
to wheat this year, as compared with 
22,566,000 in 1945. This represents an 
increase of 12% over last year, and 
is based on the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics annual June survey of 
seeded acreage. 
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NEW BARLEY MARKETED 


Winnipeg, Man.—Manitoba’s first 
load of new barley from this year’s 
crop was delivered to McCabe Co., 
Ltd., elevator at Plum Coulee, in 
southern Manitoba last week. It 
yielded 35 bus per acre, grading No. 
3. 
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MEETING DATE SET 


Vancouver, B. C.—The annual 
meeting of the Vancouver Grain Ex- 
change has been set for Aug. 14 and 
nominations for the council, which 
will name officers for the year, close 
on Aug. 3. 
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TERMINAL ELEVATOR SOLD 


Toronto, Ont. — A terminal elevator 
at Port Arthur, Ont., owned by the 
Federal Grain Co., Ltd., has been 
sold to Canada Malting Co., Ltd. The 
latter concern is planning a new 
malting industry and has bought the 
elevator for the storage of harley. 
It is proposed to erect a new plant 
alongside the elevator for processing 
purposes. 














CAREFUL PLANNING—View over benches in foreground shows care- 
ful planning for efficient layout of George Ball’s Bakery in Opelika, Ala. 
Mr. Ball, who is president of the Southern Bakers Association, enter- 
tained more than 30 out-of-town guests following a recent “open house” 
which formally opened his operations in the new shop. 





Flour Enrichment Aids Improvement 
of Average Diet, Nutritionists Say 


Washington, D. C.—The flour and 
bread enrichment program was cred- 
ited with its part in improving the 
general nutritional level of the Amer- 
ican civilian diet in an analysis of 
the United States food supply from 
1909 to 1945, issued recently by the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

During the recent war years, food 
for Americans contained more cal- 
cium, iron, B vitamins and vitamins 
A and C than at any other time in 
the 37-year period, the report stated. 

Because of the enrichment pro- 
gram, grain products how furnish a 
much greater share of the total avail- 
able supply of iron, and the B vita- 
mins, thiamine and niacin, than be- 
fore World War II. 

Nutritive values, the food econo- 
mists explain, are for foods as 
brought into the kitchen. No allow- 
ance is made for cooking losses or 
for edible food thrown away or left 
on the plate: All figures in the re- 
port are national averages, and do 
not reveal the wide variations that 
exist among different sections of the 
country and different incomes. 

The rise of calcium and riboflavin 
in the average diet, the report stated, 
was due largely to greater consump- 
tion of milk, while the increase in 
vitamins A and C was attributed 
to increased use of fruits and vege- 
tables. Among striking changes in 
American food habits in the 37 years 
covered by the survey have been a 
400% increase in consumption of 
citrus fruit and a 30% decrease in 
the use of potatoes and grain prod- 
ucts. 

No previous study has covered so 
long a period of shifts and changes in 
the diet in this country, the food 
economists stated in the report. The 
work reported analyzes changes from 
year to year in national food sup- 
plies and their content of vitamins, 
minerals and other nutritive values. 
The study provides an aid to agri- 
cultural leaders and others planning 
programs for food production and 
distribution. Copies may be obtained 
from the Bureau of Human Nutri- 


tion and Home Economics, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. The title of the report 
is “Nutritive Value of the Per Capita 
Food Supply, 1909-45.” 
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MILL SANITATION COURSE 
PLANNED BY UNIVERSITY 


Minneapolis, Minn.—A short course 
in flour mill sanitation will be offered 
by the Department of Agriculture, 
University of Minnesota, Nov. 13-15. 
The Minnesota Department of Agri- 
culture, Dairy and Food and the 
Millers National Federation will co- 
operate with the university in con- 
ducting the school. 

The short course will consist of a 
series of lectures in which emphasis 
is to be placed upon practical as- 
pects of insect and rodent control in 
flour mills and warehouses. Flour 
mill employees from states other than 
Minnesota will be eligible for the 
course and because of limited facili- 
ties, enrollment will be limited. A 
small fee will be charged. 

Following is a list of the subjects 
to be discussed by recognized author- 
ities in their particular fields: 

Sanitation problems in the milling 
industry; federal food and drug laws 
relating to contaminants of cereal 
products; determination of contam- 
inants in cereal products; importance 
of sanitation in flour mills; insect 
pests of stored grain and cereal prod- 
ucts; some general principles of in- 
secticide action; origin and develop- 
ment of insect infestation; control of 
insects infesting stored cereal grains; 
control of insects infesting flour mills; 
insect problems and control in ware- 
housing and transportation of cereal 
products; structure of storage facili- 
ties in relation to keeping quality of 
grain; insect resistant packages for 
cereal products; mill machinery de- 
sign in relation to insect control; 
rodent control in cereal processing 
and warehousing plants; rat-proofing 
of buildings; significance of molds in 
the heating of stored grain; incidence 
and importance of molds and bacteria 
in flour mills. 
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necessary food. While livestock 
products furnish a superior food, the 
fact remains that from a caloric 
standpoint (and it is the calorie yard- 
stick which measures the difference 
between life and death when starva- 
tion threatens) grains will sustain 
seven to eight times as many lives 
when fed directly to human beings 
as when fed indirectly through live- 
stock. According to the New York 
State College of Agriculture at Cor- 
nell University, meat production rep- 
resents a caloric loss of some 85%; 
for every 100 calories fed to animals, 
only about 15 calories are returned 
in the form of meat. 


Far-Sighted Prophecies 


Nearly three years ago the Cornell 
authorities pointed out that the num- 
ber of people to be fed after the war 
would increase tremendously and that 
if we were to be in a position to re- 
deem our promises we should have 
to use our grain for human con- 
sumption instead of livestock pro- 
duction. We quote below a passage 
from the June, 1943, issue of their 
publication, “Farm Economics”: 

“The only way that we can send 
much food to other countries is by 
sending our accumulated wheat 
stocks and by reducing our grain 
consuming livestock so as to release 
for human consumption the grain 
that they would eat. The wheat 
stocks would disappear rapidly if we 
tried to feed many people. Any sus- 
tained help will have to come in the 
form of grain released from live- 
stock feeding. If we are willing to 
do that, and consequently to shift our 
consumption ‘from pork chops to corn 
meal,’ our ability to help feed the 
rest of the world is fairly impressive. 
But the help we can give will not 
amount to much on any other basis. 
Such a program calls for reduction, 
not increase, in the finish-feeding of 
livestock and in the production of 
products like poultry and eggs, and 
pork and lard. It is the opposite of 
the natural effects of present price 
policies which are freezing the hog- 
corn ratio at about 15. We cannot 
feed both increasing livestock num- 
bers and starving Europeans. It 
would be nice to send them pork 
chops and butter, but neither they 
nor we can afford it.” 

At the Hot Springs conference on 
food in 1943 the possibility of grain 
shortages after the war was recog- 
nized, and all countries were urged to 
increase their acreage in crops: for 
direct human consumption. Mr. Bev- 
in, the British Foreign Secretary, 
precisely diagnosed the danger last 
October, when he said in the House 
of Commons: 

“Additional supplies, on a scale suf- 
ficient to bring any widespread re- 
lief, must be organized on an inter- 
national basis, with the co-operation, 
in particular, of the exporting coun- 
tries. We must look to them to 
make a much bigger contribution. 
For instance, I should like to see 
much less wheat being fed to live- 
stock in North America, and more 
corn and other foodstuffs shipped 
from South America.” 

Our commitment to export 425,- 
000,000 bus of wheat, made six 
months ago, recognized the gravity 


of food shortages abroad. We did not’ 


officially recognize, however, that 
this amount of wheat, plus our own 
bread needs, would not be available 
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unless feeding of wheat to livestock 
was discouraged. Our grain-livestock 
price policy remained unchanged. 
For many months after the end of 
the war we continued the most in- 
tensive feeding practices ever known 
in this country. Hog weights, egg 
output per layer and milk produc- 
tion per cow all set new records. 
Even after the warning of the 
Jan. 1 figures there was no prompt 
action to make feeding less profitable, 
either by raising grain prices or low- 
ering animal prices. The bonus of 
30c bu to encourage farmers to sell 
wheat and corn instead of feeding 
it—announced only in late April—is 
the first real move in that direction. 
It is a subsidy out of the federal 
treasury, but at least it recognizes 
that the farmer, in deciding whether 
to sell or feed his grain, is influenced 
mainly by relative prices and profits. 


The Outlook 


While many believe the grain crisis 
will be largely relieved in 90 days, 
since the outlook for another bump- 
er wheat crop in this country is 
fortunately promising, the duration 
of the emergency will be greatly 
affected by the outcome of harvests 
in other countries, particularly in 
Canada and Europe. For with re- 
serves exhausted, only favorable har- 
vests everywhere can relieve the 
strain. The outlook for re-establish- 
ment of normal rice production in the 
Far East is not encouraging, and 
needs in India are desperate. 

The loss of wheat through exces- 
sive feeding is largely irrecoverable. 
The drastic steps now being taken to 
repair the damage can be only par- 
tially effective in making the loss 
good, and they have disturbing effects 
of their own. They disrupt the flour 
and bakery trades, they create prob- 
lems of distribution possibly leading 
to black markets, and they will leave 
a residue of trouble after they are 
no longer needed. By a sound policy 
to discourage the excessive feeding 
of wheat to animals instead of to 
people, they might have been avoided. 

Admittedly, such a policy would not 
have been an easy or agreeable one. 
The amount of meat and dairy prod- 
ucts in the markets now is too little 
for our wants. But since world needs 
required the choice it should have 
been made and the understanding and 
co-operation of the American people 
relied upon to support it. 

If there were a free market, in 
which the distribution of wheat 
among its various uses was governed 
by relative prices, no one would have 
to make unpopular and difficult deci- 
sions; they would be made auto- 
matically. Almost certainly human 
needs today would be outbidding ani- 
mal needs, and feeding wheat to 
animals would be discouraged by 
wheat prices. 

The lesson of the grain crisis is a 
lesson of the unreliability of predic- 
tion, and of the fallibility of controls 
and planning. Confronted by the 
present distorted price relationships, 
the allocations, the’ contentions, and 
the confusions over the world, the 
advocates of a minutely planned and 
economy perhaps may 
think more kindly of the past, in 
which price governed distribution 
and in which the grain merchants of 
the world performed almost auto- 
matically, with a minimum of con- 
scious planning, the task which to- 
day has dissolved in confusion. This 
is not to say that grain and livestock 
controls should be entirely dropped 
at this time, for grave price disturb- 
ance and instability would almost 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








*% & & GUEST—This being vacation 
season, and for other good and suf- 
ficient reasons, there is a guest in 
the column this week. He is Her- 
bert J. Holland, Washington com- 
modity representative of that great 
house of brokers, distributors and 
underwriters yclept multitudinously 
(as if cloistered in legal chambers) 
in the formidable style of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. He 
is something of an historian in mat- 
ters economic, and has gone back 
some distance in time to draw a 
parallel and a moral for instruction 
and use in dealing with the interna- 
tional trade of our time. But let 
him tell the story in his way (Mr. 
Holland now speaking) : 


¥ ¥ 


@ CENTENARY.—“This pie was 10 
ft long, 6 ft 6 ins wide, and 1 ft 
deep.” Thus is described a gastro- 
nomic morsel pictured, with suitable 
symbolic decoration, on a commemo- 
rative plate in my possession. The 
date of the pie’s consumption, when 
the plate was put to practical use, 
was: Aug. 1, 1896, and the place— 
Denby Dale—in the Pennines of 
Yorkshire—the backbone of England. 
The event was in commemoration 
of the repeal of the Corn (Grain 
Tariff) Laws 50 years earlier in 1846, 
ushering in a long period of cheap 
food and England’s golden age of in- 
dustrial prosperity. 

Exactly 100 years later, grain is 
again the world’s main preoccupation, 
and the events of 1846 are of more 
than usual historical interest. Fifty 
years ago they were certainly so con- 
sidered, and were celebrated through- 
out England in such ways as our 
commemorative plate indicates, ac- 
companied by ox-roasting, maypole 
dancing and other festivities. They 
were begun in London by an official 
dinner of the Cobden Club on June 
27, 1896 (the bill itself was passed 
June 26, 1846, but since June 27 
fell on a Saturday it was considered 
more convenient). One hundred and 
seventy-five members and guests at- 
tended, with greetings being received 
from the club’s American members. 
A letter was read from G. H. Put- 
nam, New York, expressing disap- 
pointment over the obstacles on the 
part of American voters, and Ameri- 
can legislation, “to what some of us 
seem to be the elementary principles 
of economic policy. I fear a genera- 
tion must go by before the American 
farmer and the American citizen will 
be able to shake out of his head 
that Protection has been accom- 
panied by prosperity and that reve- 
nue reform brought disaster.” The 
tables were decorated with the corn 
flower, green corn, poppies, margue- 
rites and blooming grasses associated 
with repeal. An address was present- 
ed by the club to the Rt. Hon. 
Charles Pelham Villiers, M.P., then 
at home carrying the weight of his 
94 years, as sole survivor of the four 
statesmen Peel, Villiers, Cobden and 
Bright who were responsible for the 


By Carroll K. Michener 


bill’s passage. The address reviewed 
some of the background leading to 
the memorable event, and the bene- 
ficial results which had ensued. 


@ Fifty Years of Free Trade.—Such 
facts as the following were listed as 
relating to 50 years of free trade: 
After repeal export trade rose rap- 
idly. In the previous 25 years they 
had been £1,085,000,000; in 1846-71 
they rose nearly 200% to £3,031,000,- 
000; in the succeeding quarter cen- 
tury they rose to £6,299,000,000. Im- 
ports after repeal rose even more 
rapidly. Imports of gold consider- 
ably exceeded exports. The growth 
of prosperity values assessable to the 
income tax indicated an immense in- 
crease in the general wealth of the 
nation. Thrift was encouraged and 
there was a great increase in the peo- 
ple’s savings. Pauperism dropped by 
one half. Consumption of food per 
head greatly increased, and the na- 
tion was the best fed in the world, 
despite the fact that it produced the 
smallest amount of foodstuffs. In 
short—it was claimed—repeal had 
marked the end of the “hungry for- 
ties,” during which northern work 
people had crossed and recrossed the 
Pennines looking for work, with only 
a snowball for breakfast. 


From the vantage point of 1896, 
only the benefits were visible. The 
merits and demerits of repeal in the 
early. forties were a matter of 
lengthy debate. It is true that the 
“hungry forties” were a grim reality 
to the industrial population, for the 
industrial revolution had not yet be- 
gun to overcome the long depression 
following the Napoleonic wars. Chart- 
ist riots—or what today might be 
called Communist activity—were fre- 
quent, and the distress was real. 
From an agriculturalist’s standpoint, 
however, the forties were not too 
bad, and the opponents of repeal 
made a strong case. Agriculture it- 
self was in a highly efficient condi- 
tion. The harvests of 1842, 1843 
and 1844 were above average, and 
they supplied 95% of the entire de- 
mand of the population at prices 
which, on average, were no greater 
than for some years after repeal 
(the small consumption per head was 
overlooked). The population of the 
United Kingdom had risen from 16,- 
000,000 in 1801 to 26,800,000 in 1841. 
The high grain prices before 1820 
could be ascribed to the Napoleonic 
wars and currency depreciation. (Be- 
tween 1800 and 1820 they had aver- 
aged over 80s a quarter.) The lower 
prices after 1820 were largely due 
to a rise in the reformed currency 
value, and it can now be admitted 
that sustained prices after 1846 were 
due to new gold output and a sub- 
stantial growth of population. Fol- 
lowing 1880, a vast expansion of 
world agriculture and cheap trans- 
portation had, we can see, much to 
do with lower prices but they would 
have been impossible without Eng- 
land’s prosperity. As a result of the 
Crimean war the national debt had 
risen in 1856 to £829,000,000 (£29 
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12s per head) but by 1896 it had 
fallen to £660,000,000 (£17 6s per 
head). 

The annual average prices of a 
quarter (480 Ibs) of wheat during 
the four complete years prior to re- 
peal were: 1842 £2 17s 3d, 1843 £2 
10s 1d, 1844 £2 11s 3d, 1845 £2 10s 
10d. The 10-year average ending 
1820 had been £4 3s 6d. 


@ Arguments for Repeal.—The op- 
ponents of repeal had, therefore, 
strong arguments, and the debate 
had dragged on so long that in 1845, 
with all arguments presented, with 
grain cheap and the countryside 
flourishing, there was a certain lan- 
guor in debate. The protectionists 
were arguing that the necessity ex- 
isted of maintaining substantial in- 
dependence of foreign food supplies, 
with a view to national safety in 
time of war. They were emphasizing 
the importance of the Corn Laws in 
connection with protection generally, 
and with the recently extended sys- 
tem of colonial or inter-imperial 
preference. The proponents of re- 
peal were arguing that for 30 years 
there had been constant distress, in- 
cendiary outbreaks, and violent fluc- 
tuations in the price of wheat. (In 
January, 1816, following the battle 
of Waterloo, this price was 53s, ris- 
ing to 112s in June, 1817, and falling 
by the following September to 74s a 
quarter.) They had claimed that 
“the Corn Laws had failed to pro- 
duce steadiness in markets, had in- 
creased the quantity of agricultural 
distress, had taken vast amounts of 
gold and wealth from the nation, 
had covered the land with poor and 
poor laws, had caused constantly 
ascending progression in the prices 
of the necessaries of life, had kept 
up a war establishment of prices in 
time of peace, had—like the national 
debt—been an offspring of war, were 
an impediment. to trade in all its 
branches and to the national wealth, 
and had increased the burdens of the 
poor and the riches of the wealthy 
by a tax on the necessaries of life 


going into the pockets of landown-. 


ers.” (From “An Historical Examina- 
tion of the Corn Laws 1841’). Tracts 
and pamphlets were numerous, 
among which a G. Calvert Holland, 
physician to Sheffield General In- 
firmary—who was against repeal— 
figured frequently. The economic 
complexities of the broad subject 
were summed up by a J. R. McCul- 
lough, who stated in an 1841 dis- 
course “How wide a range of scien- 
tific principle is necessary to the 


proper discussion of the restrictions . 


on the corn trade.” 

The “laws” (duties) themselves had 
been on a sliding scale of price. In 
the few years prior to repeal, the 
price level at which the duty became 
prohibitive was reduced by Peel in 
1842 from 66s to 56s. In 1843 Cana- 
dian wheat was admitted virtually 
duty free. In that year about 1,200,- 
000 gqrs were imported at a sliding 
scale duty of 14s. In 1844, 800,000 
ars were imported at a duty of 17s. 
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In 1845 grain was cheap, and as a 
matter of fact, for a dozen years 
ending in 1845, grain prices had been 
comparatively reasonable, despite re. 
striction of imports, and were ap. 
proximately equal (due to the im- 
provement of agriculture) to prices 
on the Continent. It may be noted 
here that the United States was then 
a negligible factor in foreign sup- 
plies, which came from Canada and 
Europe. 


@ The Old British System.—The stub. 
bornness of repeal’s proponents was 
due to the fact, however, that the 
Corn Laws were the all-important 
key to the old National system of 
colonial preference, navigation laws, 
and duties on foreign manufactures, 
They had originated in Edward III’s 
time (1327-1877). This king claimed 
the throne of France, and the pe- 
riod was one of continual wars, and 
of exports of foodstuffs to the invad- 
ing armies. Like the national debt, 
they had been fed by war, because 
the production and support of the 
landowners were necessary to the na- 
tional policy of the time. As Bernard 
Holland said in his “Fall of Protec. 
tion” (1840-50), repeal was social 
revolution carried out against the op- 
position of a landed aristocracy, by 
men engaged in manufacturing in- 
dustry, who believed that the Corn 
Laws by raising industrial wages and 
diminishing foreign demand for Brit- 
ish exports, lessened their possible 
profits. From the people’s stand- 
point, it was said of Peel that by 
the simple expedient of free trade he 
had given the people bread, putting— 
as Mr. Bright said long afterwards— 
the Lord’s Prayer into an Act of 
Parliament. 


It is difficult to prove that the 
Corn Laws, while they lasted, ever 
raised the rent of a farm or the 
profits of a farmer, or the price of a 
loaf. Looking backwards in 1896, it 
was still more difficult to prove that 
repeal had not been outstandingly 
beneficial. The fact was that it had 
been the key to the unlocking of a 
new and incontrovertibly beneficial 
era of free trade. The trend of the 
whole world’s thought on its eco- 
nomic nationalist policies was to 4 
large degree changed. As Peel said 
in his debate with Disraeli: “I main- 
tain that the best way to compete 
with hostile tariffs is to encourage 
free imports. - I boldly maintain that 
duties on imports imposed for pro- 
tection, and not for revenue, is 4 
vicious principle.” It cannot be ar- 
gued that the 50 years was a period 
of comparative freedom from war, 
nourished the growth of such young 
aiations as our own, and brought the 
most rapid and substantial increase 
in the world’s wealth that it had 
ever seen. 


@ The Moral.—The celebrations of 
1896 were founded on the success 
of this policy. From this pinnacle, 
our generation has seen, throug! the 
two world wars,‘the deterioration of 
world trade by means of tariffs, 
quotas, preferences and the like into 
a system of barter, the end of which 
has been a breakdown of interna- 
tional finance, war, world poverty 
and famine. In this centenary year 
of 1946, when the famine is upo 
the world, and its plate is empty, are 
we such fools as not to learn the 
lesson of history which our colt 
memorative plate brings vividly ‘4 


‘mind? 


- 


Thank you, Mr. Holland. We af 
plaud. 
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IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Tramsit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 


USDA-OPA Conflict 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. = 











DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 











FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard Mili": 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feedand Grain Industries. 
ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Corby Bidg. St. Joseph, Mo. 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











Weare always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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(Continued from page 9.) 


The milling industry, acutely aware 
of the OPA-USDA strife that is hold- 
ing up the flour price increase, has 
pointed out to USDA the adjust- 
ment procedures under the new price 
act which provide that controlled 
commodities with uncontrolled ingre- 
dients should be priced in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

First, the manufacturer must 
start with the raw material cost, 
which must be computed at least 
once every 60 days at not less than 
current cost. Then he must add the 
conversion or distribution cost with 
an addition of “a reasonable profit.” 

This provision can be found in 
Section 1 (d) (10) of the confer- 
ence report. The “reasonable profit” 
is, of course, the basis for the con- 
tention that flour prices must in- 
clude the increased cost of wheat 
ingredients. 

Meanwhile, the newly - revived 
OPA issued a detailed statement to 
dispel the fog caused by free mar- 
ket authorization of some products 
on the one hand and rigid controls 
on commodities incorporating uncon- 
trolled ingredients in their manufac- 
ture on the other. The agency ex- 
plained that, on the whole, prod- 
ucts are exempt from price regula- 
tions if they contain 20% or more 
of the specifically exempted prod- 
ucts. 

Ceilings on all_ uncontrolled 
groups of commodities—except poul- 
try and eggs, and tobacco and to- 
bacco products—will be restored on 
Aug. 21, however, unless the deci- 
sion of the newly-appointed three- 
man decontrol board is that they 
shall not be brought back under 
ceilings. 

On the two exceptional groups, 
OPA explained, action of the De- 
control Board to restore ceilings will 
be required before they are forced 
into the fold of controlled items. 

Commodities which are now ex- 
empt from OPA domination under 
the extension act include all grains 
—wheat, corn, barley, oats, rye, 
grain sorghums, flaxseed, soybeans 
and mixtures of these grains. Also 
decontrolled are specified by-product 
animal or poultry feeds made from 
these grains. 


Free Products 

A listing of additional restriction- 
free items follows: 

(1) Meats—All livestock and all 
edible meats such as beef, veal, 
pork, lamb, and mutton. 

Specified edible products such as 
canned meats, natural casings, ani- 
mal gelatin and all products from 
livestock going into animal feeds 
and feeds made from these products. 

(2) Fats and Oils — Cottonseed 
and soybean oils. 

Specified food products and feed 
by-products of cottonseed and soy- 
bean oils such as most mayonnaise, 
salad dressings, oleomargarine and 
vegetable shortenings. 

Specified edible fats and oils made 
from livestock, for instance, lard and 
edible beef fats such as are used 
in some shertenings. 

Specified foods or feeds made from 
fats, oils and greases derived from 
livestock. 

(3) Poultry and Eggs — Poultry, 
such as chickens, turkeys, and ducks, 
and eggs. 

Specified food products such as 
canned chicken and powdered eggs 


and feed by-products made from 
poultry or eggs. 

(4) Dairy Products — All dairy 
products excluding casein, which is 
inedible, and including milk, but- 
ter, cheese and ice cream. 

Specified food or feed by-products 
made from dairy products. 

(6) Cottonseed and Soybeans — 
All cottonseed and soybeans. 

Specified food or feed products 
made from them—among soybean 
food products, such items as various 
canned meat substitutes, soya flour 
and soya bread. 


Products Under Control 


The following are examples of 
products that will remain under 
price control: 

(1) Processed meat products con- 
taining less than 20% meat—Corned 
beef hash, meat stews, frankfurters 
and beans, chili con carne, tamales, 
soups, pork and beans and spaghetti 
and meat bails. 

(2) Food products from grains— 
Breakfast cereals, corn syrup, bread, 
flour, corn meal and oatmeal (corn 
meal and oatmeal are exempt from 
price control when used as animal 
or poultry feeds). 

(3) Oils— Peanut oil, corn oil, 
linseed oil, olive oil, imported vege- 
table oils, edible tallows, greases and 
fish oils, cottonseed and soybean oil 
products sold for nonedible purposes, 
such as for soap. 

(4) Canned foods, packed in oils 
—Sardines, tuna and certain im- 
ported delicacies. (These remain un- 
der price control regardless of the 
percentage of soybean or cotton- 
seed oil involved.) 

(5) Fresh and processed fruits 
and vegetables—All that were under 
price control on June 30, 1946. 

(6) Hay and all grains not spe- 
cifically exempt from price control, 
such as rice. 

(7) All other food items that were 
under price control on June 30, 1946, 
not specifically exempted, such as 
sugar and syrups, canned fish, cer- 
tain fresh and frozen fish, malt bev- 
erages, other alcoholic beverages ex- 
cepting wine, candy; jams, jellies and 
preserves; coffee, tea and cocoa; oth- 
er imported foods. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


EARL COREY TO HEAD 
PACIFIC MILL GROUP 


Portland, Oregon.—Earl C. Corey 
has resigned as regional director of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. here to 
become manager of the North Pacific 
Millers Association, succeeding R. D. 
Lytle, who is retiring. Clyde Kid- 
dle, who has been with the CCC 
about a year and formerly was with 
the AAA and the PMA in Oregon, 
succeeds Mr. Corey as director. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORBERT F. KENNEY DIES 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Norbert F. 
Kenney, special representative at 
Minneapolis for the Pennsylvania 
railroad, died at his summer home at 
Park Rapids, Minn., July 23. He was 
a past president of the Traffic Club 
and for many years a familiar figure 
around the Chamber of Commerce. A 
son and daughter survive him. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRE RAZES MILL 


Reading, Pa. — Fire razed the F. 
M. Brown’s Sons flour and feed mill 
in Sinking Spring recently, destroy- 
ing approximately 22,000 bus of 
wheat, oats, corn and barley, 40 tons 
of feed and valuable grinding ma- 
chinery. Damage was estimated at 
$100,000 by Emmet V. Brown, one 
of the owners. 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which . 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 














VOIGT MILLING CO. 
a Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE * 
Established 1874 
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~~ A "PERCY KENT BAG CO. 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS ~ 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 





A. 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Me [Gulhweslorn 


wi 
KANSAS CITY, MO 


GRAIN- FLOUR-FEED 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. ; 
Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New. York. Oity 
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GENERAL MILLS BUILDING — The building shown in the picture 
above will be the new home of the executive offices of General Mills, Inc. 
The 12-story building, located in the Minneapolis business district, will 
be renamed “General Mills Building” and the company’s present quar- 
ters in the Chamber of Commerce building will be vacated when altera- 


tions are completed. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





John F. Diefenbach of the Amber 
Milling division of the Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association, ‘St. Paul, 
is this week observing his fifty-fifth 
anniversary in the milling business. 

& 


N. Walter Wertz, office manager 
for the Palmetto Baking Co., Orange- 
burg, S. ., has been eleéted secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, succeeding W. 
V. Skillman of Charlotte, N. C. 


G. L. Van Lanen, sales manager for 
the La Grange Mills, Red Wing, 
Minn., became a grandfather for the 
first time July 15 when his daughter, 
Mrs. P. H. Rockwood of Minneapolis, 
gave birth to a daughter. The child’s 
father is with the army medical serv- 
ice and is stationed in Tokyo. The 
Van Lanens are able to communicate 
with Mr. Rockwood almost daily, 
through the co-operation of an ama- 
teur short wave radio operator in 
Red Wing. 

J 


Joyce Steinke, wife of Lt. William 
Steinke, has joined her husband at 
Foggia, Italy, where he is stationed 
as an ordnance supply officer with 
the Air Corps. In a recent letter, 
Mrs. Steinke describes primitive Ital- 
ian wheat threshing methods, con- 
trasting them with harvest scenes 
in Minnesota or Saskatchewan. The 
lieutenant is the son of W. M. 
Steinke, vice president and co-man- 
ager of King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis. 

a 


Ellis D. English, vice president. and 
general sales manager of Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
and Ben S. Hargis, eastern manager 
for the same company, are in the 


East for a series of sales meetings. 
This week they will meet with com- 
pany representatives in Cleveland. 
Last week conferences were held in 
Boston and New York. 
a 
Col. L. L. Conrad, former man- 
ager at Minneapolis for the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., but who has been in 
the army for over three years, will 
return to civilian status on Aug. 1. 
e 


Thomas A. Dillon, vice president 
and sales manager of Ekco Products 
Co., and John Coleman, superintend- 
ent, were recent Atlanta visitors. 


Frank B. Archer, flour broker, has 
announced the opening of new offices 
at 319 Mortgage Guarantee Bidg., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 

ie 


Walter C. Madgwick, superinten- 
dent of Gillespie Bros., Pty., Ltd., 





FISH “PUDDING” 


Kansas City, Mo.—The proof 
of the pudding is in the eating 
thereof, so Jerry Parks of the J. 
P. Parks Co., Kansas City, in- 
vited his friends in the milling 
industry and the grain trade to 
a lake trout dinner here July 
26. All the fish served in the 
meal, at which over 125 per- 
sons were present, were caught 
by Mr. Parks and his family 
on vacation in June at Sioux 
Narrows, Ont. To show what 
a successful outing this year’s 
trip was, there were fish left 
ever after dinner. 











Sydney, Australia, and Mrs. Madg- 
wick, are visiting in Chicago, hav- 
ing recently come from Minneapo- 
lis. They are making a tour of 
American milling centers. 
> 

Norman E. Elsas, president of the 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
is a member of the committee which 
will nominate 1947 officers and direc- 
tors of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 


Joseph Hexter, president of the 
Columbia Baking Co., Atlanta, is en- 
joying a several weeks’ vacation 
which will possibly include a visit to 
Bermuda. 

% 


Walter K. Woolman, president of 
Woolman & Co., Philadelphia, and 
president of Tidewater Grain Co., is 
now recovering at his summer home 
in Bayhead, N. J., from a series of 
operations. Elizabeth R. Martin, sec- 
retary of the Woolman company, also 
recently underwent operation and is 
recuperating at her Philadelphia 
home. 

* 


A. Russell Snyder, owner and op- 
erator of Snyder Milling Co., Naza- 
reth, Pa., is on a fishing junket in 
Canada. 

* 


W. A. Chain, director of the Se- 
curity Milling Co., Inc., Abilene, Kan- 
sas, was a recent visitor at the plant 
of the Acme Flour Mills Co., Okla- 
homa City, of which he is president. 

oe 


C. F. Tillma, Oklahoma City branch 
manager for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has 
returned from a business trip to the 
Texas panhandle. 


Carl W. Skogsberg, manager of 
the Oklahoma City plant of the Co- 
lonial Baking Co., is spending a vaca- 
tion with Mrs. Skogsberg in their 
cabin at Cottonwood Lake, Colo. 

& 


Joseph Kam, more than 50 years 
in the milling business in western 
New York, bequeathed life use of 
real estate in Buffalo and Crescent 
Beach and 5/14 of the residue of his 
estate to his wife, Mrs. Ottilia H. 
Kam. He left the remaining 9/14 of 
the residue to a grandson, his daugh- 
ters and a son. 


Harry S. Leviston of H. S. Levis- 
ton & Son, Boston, is convalescing 
in a hospital after a recent operation. 

 d 

“Ted” Stults, Buckeye Feed Co., 
Dalton, Ohio, recently entertained E. 
F. Heberling, Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., and Frank C. Miller, 
Pittsburgh representative of the mill- 
ing company, with an evening flight 
over Ohio in his airplane. 

= 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was host at a 
recent party given near Hutchinson, 
Kansas, at the rural home of J. R. 
Marts of the Farmers Co-operative 
Commission Co. Representatives of 
the company who acted as hosts were 
Reynold Huseby, Minneapolis; Dewey 
Walters, Kansas City; I. B. Carr and 
Hale Manuel, Wichita, and Thomas 
Casey, who recently opened the 
Hutchinson office. 

& 


Mrs. James G. O’Brien, 64, wife of 
the secretary-treasurer of the Mil- 
waukee Grain & Stock Exchange, 
died at her home July 23 following 
an extended illness. 


.ciation, as an alternate. 
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Stassen to Speak 
at Grain and Feed 
Dealers’ Meeting 


Harold E. Stassen, former governor 
of Minnesota and frequently men- 
tioned as a candidate for the 1948 
Republican nomination for President 
of the United States, will be a fea- 
tured speaker at the banquet of the 
golden jubilee convention of the 
Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Association scheduled for Sept. 3, 4 
and 5 in Chicago. Mr. Stassen will 
speak to the convention the evening 





“LUCKY GOLD COIN” 
TO BE GIVEN 

A “lucky gold coin” will be given in 
return for individual contributions of 
$5 toward the financing of the goiden 
jubilee convention of the Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Associaiion. 
The “gold coins” will be “extremely 
lucky” for convention goers, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement niade 
by Ron Kennedy, secretary-treasurer 
of the association. Contributors also 
will be listed in the souvenir program. 





of Sept. 5, according to a recent as- 
sociation announcement. 

Mr. Stassen, recently released from 
wartime service with the Navy, 
played an active part in the organiza- 
tion work of the United Nations at 
the San Frantisco charter conference 
last year. 

Clifford R. Hope, member of the 
House of Representatives from Kan- 
sas,,is scheduled to speak to the 
convention at the afternoon session 
on Sept. 5. Ranking minority mem- 
ber of the House committee on agri- 
culture, Congressman Hope is a vet- 
eran of 10 consecutive terms in Con- 
gress. 

Long an exponent of increasing fa- 
cilities for research into improving 
the methods of processing, transport- 
ing and marketing agricultural com- 
modities, Representative Hope is co- 
author of legislation along this line 
which passed the House early in July. 
This particular bill authorizes addi- 
tional research within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to determine the 
best methods of handling agricultural 
commodities from farm to consumer 
and to promote better utilization of 
farm products. 

The congressman is also a mcem- 
ber of the House special commiitee 
on postwar economic policy and p!an- 
ning. 
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SABOTAGE CLAIMED 
* BY ALLIES x 


Allied tradesmen bowlers who re- 
cently lost out to the Milwaukee 
Neighborhood Bakers Bowl i ng 
League, are claiming “sabotage 1 
view of the fact that, being short a 
man, they were not allowed to insert 
Carl F. Meyer, correspondent for ‘The 
Northwestern Miller and secretary of 
the allied trades association, into the 
line-up because he hadn’t bowled ‘ith 
the group this season. Bakers ‘nen 
suggested Joseph Vann, presiden‘ of 
the Milwaukee Retail Bakers A5S0- 
He was ac- 
cepted and, to the detriment of the 
allied bowlers, came through with @ 
341 three-game total. Therefore the 
claim of “sabotage.” 
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Southwest Chemists Committee Issues 


Final Report on 


Kansas City, Mo.—The final report 
of the season to be issued by the 
Southwest Cereal Chemists Crop Re- 
porting Committee was issued July 
95. Members of the committee said 
that a sufficient quantity of flour has 
been milled in the Southwest to al- 
low a fair evaluation of the charac- 
teristics of the 1946 crop in this 
section of the country. “It is con- 
ceivable that some factors which are 
not apparent at the present time may 
cause a change in the evaluation as 
it is set forth in this report,” the 
committee’s statement said. “In the 
event that this does happen, the com- 
mittee will issue supplementary re- 
ports.” 

The detailed report follows: 

General characteristics of the 
wheat. Not only has there been a 
bountiful harvest in the Southwest 
but the wheat from the present crop 
is well suited to milling. The ker- 
nels are uniformly plump and large. 
The test weight this year has aver- 
aged higher than has been encoun- 
tered over the past few years. The 
berries of the present crop present 
no great problem where milling is 
concerned and a wholesome flour of 
good color has been produced. 

Protein content. The over-all pro- 
tein content of the flour emanating 
from mills in the area covered in this 
report are, at the present time, and 
will be in the future equivalent to 
the characteristics of the recent crop 
in this respect. The protein quality 
itself, on the other hand, appears to 
be not so good as from the last crop. 
The gluten of the 1946 crop is soft 
and sensitive in so far as mechani- 
cal tolerance is concerned. This has 
been indicated not only in baking re- 
sults which are summarized below 
but also in Mixograms as well as 
Farinograms as well as other record- 
ing dough mixer analyses. 

Oddly enough, this year has found 
that some of the wheat varieties 
which normally produce exceedingly 
Strong curves do not exhibit this 
characteristic. 

Moisture. At the very first of the 
harvesting, wheat was brought into 
the mills which was quite high in 
moisture content. Many of the ber- 
ries were actually green and had not 
matured. This condition was condu- 
Cive to sweating in the flour. The 
mills were faced with the problem 
of either utilizing the wheat when it 
came in or milling no flour at all. 
Hence, they were forced to use wheat 
which, had a carry-over been avail- 
able, would have normally been al- 
lowed to mature. As harvest pro- 
gressed, however, the moisture con- 
tent of the grain has decreased to a 
normal value and no additional diffi- 
culty is anticipated. 

Bleach. The new crop flour re- 
sponds normally to the maturing ac- 
tion of bleaching agents. 

Ash. The ash contents of the flours 
milled from the 1946 wheat crop on 
80% extraction flour have been high- 
er than those obtained from the for- 
Mer crop. The first results on the 
hew crop had indicated a lower ash 
content but this observation was not 
Substantiated by more recent inves- 
tigations. Experimental milling re- 
sults on 72% flours have also shown 
higher ash contents. 

Malt. The malt supplement need- 
ed by the new crop is in the great 
Majority of cases identical to that 
Tequired during the past year. Since 


1946 Crop Quality 


apparently the tendency on the new 
crop has been to grind finer than 
formerly, the maltose and gassing 
values have been higher. It has been 
found, however, that these higher 
values are not truly reflected in the 
quality of the bread in regard to this 
factor. 

Baking characteristics. The most 
pronounced characteristic of the new 
crop in bread baking is the decrease 
exhibited in optimum mixing time. 
On the whole, the mixing time has 
decreased in the neighborhood of 30 
to 40% under dough mixing times 
required for comparable flours of the 
1945 crop. Moreover, the mixing 
time of the present crop is exceed- 
ingly critical and in order that the 
best quality of bread should be baked 
from southwestern flour, it will be 
essential that the bakeshop superin- 
tendent closely and carefully control 
mixing time. In many cases it has 
been found an advantage for the 
baker to reduce the speed of his 
mixer or mix for a longer period in 
low speed to prolong over-all mix- 
ing time. It has proven helpful to 
the baker to reduce to an absolute 
minimum the sponge mixing time. 

Fermentation. The fermentation 
requirements for the 1946 crop are 
apparently less than the crop imme- 
diately preceding. Bakers using a 
sponge and dough process have found 
that a sponge time of 3% to 4 hours is 
sufficient with probably the majority 
of flours. The dough time has also 
been reduced and a period of 5 to 15 
minutes has appeared optimum for 
most shops. 

Sponge and dough temperatures. 
In the past, a sponge temperature of 
78° or so has been considered opti- 
mum by the greater part of the bake- 
shops. The present crop, however, 
appears to produce its best results 
when the sponge is set at a tempera- 
ture of 76°. A lessened temperature 
for the dough out of the mixer is ad- 
visable. Because of the lowered tem- 
peratures for sponge and dough, in- 
creases in yeast percentages of 244% 
may be necessary or efficacious. 

Absorption. In the over-all pic- 
ture the absorption requirements of 
the new crop flour have been dimin- 
ished and, as a rule, absorption de- 
creases of as much as 3% have been 
found. Stiffer doughs than usual 
last year produce the better bread. 

Proofing. Certainly the tendency 
this year in the bakeshop should be 
away from any semblance of over- 
proofing. The characteristics of the 
flour precludes any possibility of in- 
creasing volume by overproofing. In 
the main, proofing should be not only 
short but done in a relatively dry 
chamber. Better results have been 
obtained by reducing the relative 
humidity of the proof box. 

Oven conditions. Oven conditions 
analogous to those used last year 
can be profitably used on the new 
crop. The only modification that 
might be suggested is to employ less 
steam in the oven. 

Formula changes. The major 
change that has been indicated is the 
adoption of leaner formulae. Appar- 
ently this improves the volume of the 
loaf. An increase in yeast to 24%4% 
and an increase in shortening is jus- 
tified. The optimum yeast food per- 
centage is around 0.5%. 

General characteristics of the fin- 
ished loaf. It is believed that on 
the whole the volume of commer- 
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INSPECTING THE SOURCE—Macaroni men who recently visited the 
durum plant of King Midas Flour Mills at Superior, Wis., are shown as 
they inspect a roll stand. Opening the door of the machine is Peter J. 


Palazzolo, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Those gathered around him include, left 


to right, Peter I. Viviano, Louisville, Ky; J. A. Masury and Garvin W. 
Neil, Reynoldsville, Pa. In the background, wearing a bow tie, is H. 
E. Kuehn, vice president of King Midas. 





CONVERSANT WITH SUBJECT—Members of the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Association are shown above conversing after com- 
pleting a recent tour of the King Midas Flour Mills durum plant at 


Superior, Wis. 


They are, from left to right, Dr. B. R. Jacobs, Washing- 


ton, D. C; H. V. Jeffrey, Omaha, Neb; L. S. Vagnino, St. Louis, Mo; 
Thomas A. Cuneo, Memphis, Tenn; Henry D. Rossi, Braidwood, Ill; J. 
C. Leuhring, Milwaukee, Wis., and Joseph Pellegrino, Lowell, Mass. 





cially baked bread may be less. 
Properly developed doughs will pro- 
duce bread of acceptable grain and 
texture. 

Natural vitamin content. The vita- 
min content of the 1946 crop flour 
is substantially the same as that of 
the last crop, hence no change in en- 
richment is necessary. 

The foregoing report summarizes 
the consensus on the characteristics 
of the 80% extraction flour milled 
from the 1946 southwestern wheat 
crop. As this report is issued an im- 
minent conversion of all flour back 
to 72% extraction appears probable. 
This conversion would undoubtedly 
beneficially affect all of the charac- 
teristics reported above. The com- 
mittee will issue supplementary re- 
ports in the event of the resumption 
of normal milling practices 
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N. W. FEED MANUFACTURERS 
PLAN MEETING SEPT. 16 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The first fall 
meeting of the Northwest Feed Man- 
ufacturers Association has been 
scheduled for Sept. 16 at the Radis- 
son Hotel. 


A. E. TOLLEY CAPTURES 
GOLF TOURNAMENT PRIZE 


New York, N. Y.—A. E. Tolley, 
vice president of the Ward Baking 
Co., and also president of the Bakers 
Club of New York, won first prize in 
Class A in the club’s golf tourna- 
ment at the Garden City Country 
Club, Garden City, N. Y., July 18. 
Second prize in this class went to 
A. A. Clarke, consultant. In Class B 
first prize was won by John Wiegand 
and second prize by R. L. Lloyd, 
American Maize-Products Co. The 
blind bogey’s member’s prize was 
won by A. A. Cervini, Fleischmann 
Division, Standard Brands, Inc. 

Approximately 70 members and 
guests played golf, and over 100 at- 
tended the dinner in the evening, 
making this one of the largest meet- 
ings ever held by the Bakers Club. 
Mr. Tolley, president of the club, pre- 
sided at a meeting following dinner, 
at which time Joseph A. Lee, vice 
president of Standard Brands, Inc., 
and chairman of the club’s golf com- 
mittee, presented prizes to winners 
of the day’s tournament. George B. 
Welch of C. W. Burckhalter, Inc., 
was elected a resident member. 
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U.K. Bread Ration 
Causes Widespread 
Stales, Waste 


London, Eng.—Bakers here were 
saying ‘“I-told-you-so” as the first 
week of bread rationing, instituted 
under protest of bakers and con- 
sumers alike, left thousands of cakes 
and loaves of bread staling on shelves 
which later had. to be fed to ani- 
mals. Reason for the excessive waste 
is reported to be housewives’ mis- 
understanding of the complicated ra- 
tioning system and of deliverymen’s 
outright strikes against the scheme. 

Consumers, it is reported, are go- 
ing without bread rather than to 
stand in the long queue lines. If 
they do stand in line long enough 
to get their bread, they are gener- 
ally failing to obtain their full allot- 
ment because of the puzzling com- 
plexities of the system. (An illus- 
tration of the ration system appears 
on page 28 of this issue.) 

British troops in northern Ire- 
land distributed bread in six coun- 
ties with 1,600,000 population be- 
cause of a delivery men’s protest 
strike. One London bakery, early 
in the first week of rationing, was 
left with 14,000 loaves on its hands 
because its delivery men_ struck 
against extra work entailed in han- 
dling ration coupons. 
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DEAN McNEAL APPOINTED 
FOOD PRICE EXECUTIVE 


Washington, D. C.—Dean McNeal 
of the Ralston Purina Co. has been 
named deputy in charge of food prices 
of the Office of Price Administration, 
succeeding Edward F. Phelps, Jr., 
who has resigned to return to pri- 
vate industry. 

Mr. McNeal, who has recently been 
serving as economic consultant on 
agricultural matters to James F. 
Brownlee of the Office of Economic 
Stabilization, previously was with the 
OPA as agricultural economist in the 
grain cereals section of that agency 
when Colin S. Gordon was branch 
price executive. 
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EXCESS WHEAT PROVISION 
OF WFO 144 SUSPENDED 


Washington, D. C.—The United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
announced an amendment to WFO 
144, effective July 31, suspending un- 
til further order of the secretary, the 
excess wheat provision. This action 
had been predicted recently as a re- 
sult of the greatly improved grain 
situation incident to the bumper 
crops now coming to harvest. 


BREAD '|S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MIDWEST BAKERS CLUB 
PLANS CHEMISTS MEETING 


Kansas City, Mo.—A bright future 
for the newly organized Midwest 
Bakers-Allied Club was _ predicted 
here by speakers at a meeting July 
22 at the Hotel President, during 
which plans were set for a special 
joint meeting with cereal chemists. 

Attended by 80 bakers and allied 
tradesmen, the assembly expressed 
enthusiasm at the proposal that the 
club sponsor a joint meeting with 
the Kansas City chapter of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists on Aug. 26, featuring a 
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panel discussion on the characteris- 
tics of the 1946 southwestern wheat 
crop. 

Considerable interest was also 
shown in the suggestion of arranging 
a special car to Chicago for the 
American Bakers Association meeting 
Oct. 13. At least 50 members will 
join the group for the Chicago con- 
vention. 

Lloyd Fisher, chairman of the 
membership committee, announced 
that the present roster numbered 185 
and with new members coming in 
daily. 

Before the meeting closed, remarks 
were made by Ben Trout, represent- 
ing the Missouri bakers; Claude Gil- 
lan and Charles Heath, representing 
the Kansas bakers. Lester Jordan 
of Topeka, John Sommerer of Jeffer- 
son City and Herman C. Balsiger of 
Kansas City, also spoke, predicting 
continued progress in the club’s ac- 
tivities. 
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RELIEF FLOUR WANDERS 
INTO DOMESTIC CHANNELS 


New York, N. Y.—Persistent re- 
ports of illicit domestic dealings: in 
flour intended for export in relief 
channels are plaguing the trade here. 
Evidence is said to have been placed 
before the New York office of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture indicating that a quantity of 
flour tagged for Italian relief ship- 
ment was delivered to a local baker 
in repayment of a loan of flour from 
another local baker. The evidence, 
consisting of two sacks of this flour 
and supporting information, has been 
forwarded. to Washington, where De- 
partment of Agriculture officials made 
emphatic statement that no domestic 
use of relief flour has been author- 
ized. 

Other cases have come to light or 
been rumored in the trade. USDA 
has evidence in its hands of distribu- 
tion in the New York market of an- 
other quantity of family flour marked 
for export to Lisbon, and on one day 
last week a local baker is said to 
have been offered 40,000 sacks of 
green dot flour at 50c over the mar- 
ket. This was a larger amount than 
the baker could use, according to the 
report current in the trade, but the 
seller had no difficulty in finding a 
buyer, as he is said to have reported 
an hour later to the uninterested 
baker. 

The local flour trade’s disturbance 
over these incidents has led to re- 
quests to industry and government 
authorities for more careful surveil- 
lance over the ultimate destination of 
relief flour. 
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CHANCE OF RAIN DAMAGE 
TO OUTDOOR WHEAT SLIGHT 


Data compiled by the U. S. Weath- 
er Bureau on rainfall in the main 
winter wheat belt during a 30-year 
period, 1906-35, indicates a diminish- 
ing probability of danger of rain 
damage to wheat stored out of doors 
from the middle of July to the mid- 
dle of August, the Production and 
Marketing Administration news serv- 
ice reports. 

Based on these weather statistics, 
an inch or more of rain may be ex- 
pected two years out of 10 during 
the first week in August in most of 
South Dakota, Kansas, Nebraska and 
practically all of Oklahoma. For the 
week of Aug. 13 to 19, an inch of rain 
or more may be expected in only one 
year out of 10 in the western two 











thirds of South Dakota and Nebras- 
ka and in eastern Oklahoma. 

The eastern half of Kansas may 
still expect rain enough to damage 
outdoor stored wheat two years out 
of 10, while the probability of an 
inch or more of rain is raised to 
three years out of 10 in the eastern 
one third of Kansas. 
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MILWAUKEE GAS STRIKE 
CLOSES CITY BAKERIES 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Between 50 and 
60% of Milwaukee area _ bakeries 
were either closed July 26 or were 
forced to curtail some of their opera- 
tions requiring gas, as a result of a 
complete shutdown of Milwaukee Gas 
Co. facilities because of a CIO union 
strike for higher wages. 

At least 40% of the city’s bakeries 
closed “tight.” The complete gas 
shutdown occurred after negotiations 
broke down and a skeleton crew op- 
erating the plant also was withdrawn. 

All homes were ordered by the gas 
company to shut off the supply at the 
meters to avoid the possibility of an 
explosion as pressure declined, en- 
abling air pockets to form. The re- 
sult to the average home was a sharp- 
ly curtailed menu. 
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PACIFIC STATES CUTTING 
EXCEPTIONALLY BIG CROP 


Walla Walla, Wash.—Harvest of 
winter wheat is now under way in 
this area, the Preston-Shaffer Mill- 
ing Co. reports. The yields are ex. 
ceptionally large and the wheat is 
running heavy in test weight. It 
looks like one of the largest crops 
on record for this section. 

Already elevator space is filling in 
the country and with the lack of 
boxcars, wheat will soon be pouring 
on the ground. The quality is excep- 
tionally good, although protein shows 
approximately 1% lower than a year 
ago: However, this loss of protein 
is offset by good quality and a well 
developed, heavy test kernel. 

The Montana crop has made a 
splendid recovery in recent weeks, 
ample moisture and warm weather 
has effected rapid growth. Winter 
wheat is now in the dough stage. 
Some early sections will be harvest- 
ing within a week or 10 days and 
indications are that the protein of the 
winter wheat in that area will be 
higher than what was forecast earli- 
er. That should also hold true for 
the spring wheat as the warmer 
weather of the past 10 days should 
give a good range of protein. 





July 1 Wheat Stocks Lowest 


on Record at 101,500,000 Bus 


Washington, D. C.—On July 1 
about 101,500,000 bus of old wheat 
remained in storage in all positions, 
on and off farms, according to in- 
formation compiled by the United 
States Crop Reporting Board. This 
total is smaller than at any other 
time in the 20 years for which rec- 
ords are available, except on July 1, 
1937. Stocks in 1937, following the 
drouth period, fell to 83,000,000 bus. 
Current stocks are about 36% as large 
as the 281,000,000 bus on July 1 last 
year and less than a third as large 
as the 317,000,000 bus on July 1, 1944. 
The off-farm portion of the current 
total is less than 59,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 191,000,000 a year ago 
and 213,000,000 on July 1, 1944. 

The current total stocks include 
nearly 43,000,000 bus on farms, about 
8,500,000 in interior mills, elevators 
and warehouses and nearly 13,000,000 
at merchant mills, all of which are 
estimates by the Crop Reporting 
Board. The total also includes near- 
ly 30,000,000 bus in commercial 
stocks at terminals, as reported by 
the Grain Branch of the Production 
and Marketing Administration; and a 
preliminary estimate of 7,500,000 bus 
owned by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. and which was in transit on 
July 1. Comparative data appear in 
the accompanying table. 

Stocks of Wheat by Classes in Interior 


Mills, Elevators and Warehouses Com- 
bined With Stocks on Farms July 1 


(000’s omitted) 


Average 
Class 1935-44 1945 1946 
Hard red winter 50,089 36,149 16,206 
Soft red winter 18,781 15,829 10,120 
Hard red spring 45,669 54,806 17,739 
Og A Ae 9,990 7,241 2,644 
re rer ee 15,466 17,509 4,498 





Total 139,995 131,534 51,207 


Disappearance of wheat during the 
quarter April'1 to June 30, 1946, was 
about 235,000,000 bus, compared with 
282,000,000 in the same quarter of 
1945, 228,000,000 in 1944, 280,000,000 
in 1943 and 179,000,000 in 1942. A 
larger than usual proportion of the 
quantity moved during the quarter 
was for export. This large April- 
June disappearance occurred despite 
the accelerated movement which had 
marked the previous three quarters, 
from July 1 last year to April 1 this 
year, and which had left wheat stocks 
on April 1 at a relatively low level. 

Stocks of old wheat in merchant 
mills are far lower than on July 1 
of any of the past 20 years; at ter- 
minals, they are the smallest since 
July 1, 1938; and on farms the small- 
est since July 1, 1937. Stocks at 
interior mills, elevators and ware- 
houses are also far below those of 
July 1 in the 19 years of record. 
Nearly one fourth of the farm stocks 
were in North Dakota and nearly 
60% of the farm total was in the 
five states of North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas and Mon- 
tana. Off-farm stocks were no! so 
concentrated in any one area. Those 
of New York, Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Kansas, listed in order of their 
size, make up 36% of the total. Those 
four states, with Washington, ‘ex- 
as, Montana, Missouri and North Da- 
kota, hold 60% of all off-farm stocks. 

Stocks of old wheat in interior 
mills, elevators and warehouses, t0- 
gether with stocks held on. farms 
July 1, 1946, total 51,207,000 5us. 
This is only 39% as large as the 131,- 
534,000 bus a year ago and only 37% 
as large as the 1935-44 average of 
139,995,000 in these combined posl- 
tions. 





STOCKS OF OLD WHEAT JULY 1, 1946, WITH COMPARISONS (000’s omitted 
July 1, July 1, July 1, April 1, Jul 
Position 1943 1944 1945 1945 19it 
"Gat: PED. PcG: Vaan een BV 192,336 103,742 89,405 203,991 42,73 
Commodity Credit Corp. bins .... 58,990 32,381 23,700 6,961 7,500 
Interior mills, elevs. & whses... 103,804 30,332 42,129 35,570 8,5 4 
Terminals (commercial) ....... 162,151 82,912 67,185 34,317 29,917 
ae. eee ees 104,378 67,308 58,463 . 55,899 12,855 
| Ee eee TLC ETT EER eee 621,659 316,675 280,882 336,738 101,162 
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FLOUR PRODUCTION IN MAY 
LOWEST SINCE JUNE, 1943 


Bureau of the Census Reports Nation’s Total Output Dur- 
ing Month at 16,900,000 Sacks, a Decline of 15% 
From the April Output 


Washington, D. C.—Production of 
wheat flour in May amounted to 16,- 
900,000 sacks, a decrease of 15% 
from the total of 19,900,000 sacks 
produced during April, the Bureau of 
the Census reported July 25. 

May flour production was the low- 
est since June, 1943, when 16,400,000 
sacks were reported, and represents a 
decline of 8,700,000 sacks, or 34%, 
from the all-time record of 25,000,000 
sacks established in January, 1946. 

Mills over the nation operated at 
only 56% of capacity in May, the 
pureau’s report added, as compared 
with 66% in April, and 78% in May, 
1945. 

There were 140 mills reported as 
idle during the month, an increase 
of five over the 135 idle mills re- 
ported in April. Of these idle mills, 
103 were out of production during 
both April and May, the report said. 


Of the large flour milling centers, 


Kansas City, Mo., showed the sharp- 
est decline in flour production, with 
the drop from April amounting to 
36%. Decreases for other centers 
were: Wichita, 30%; Minneapolis, 
21%; Hutchinson, Kansas, 20%; Buf- 
falo, N. Y., 9%, and Fort Worth, 
Texas, 4%. Los Angeles and Seattle- 
Tacoma showed increases of 4% and 
2%, respectively. 

Wheat ground in May amounted to 
36,200,000 bus, as compared with 42,- 
700,000 bus in April and 45,000,000 
bus in March, the bureau reported. 
For each of the three months, the 
mills were allowed to grind only 75% 
of the quantity of wheat they ground 
during the corresponding months of 
1945 for domestic distribution. The 
quota system was started March 1, 
when the 80% flour extraction order 
went into effect. 

“As in past months, a number of 
mills reported difficulties in obtain- 





MAY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
The following table shows production of 


four in the United States for May, 1946, 
as reported by the Bureau of the Census, 
by states: 
Daily 
wheat 
Wheat Wheat flour 
No. ground flour cap., 
States mills bus sacks sacks 
. 000’s omitted 
Kansas .... 69 5,412 2,500 160,920 
Minnesota . 44 3.982 1,852 128,860 
New York . 34 5,000 2,134 118,710 
Missouri .. 50 2,534 1,169 96,010 
Tee... 30 2,754 1,296 75,140 
Illinois .... 33 1,554 724 70,390 
Washington 17 2,267 1,073 49,470 
Oklahoma 28 1,045 484 44,230 
REG... 67 1,497 701 50,500 
Oregon 15 1,165 551° 28,850 
Nebraska 30 880 416 27,490 
California . 9 572 272 16,620 
Wae..... 8 645 299 18,120 
Colorado .. 18 789 372 15,670 
Tennessee 64 538 248 30,190 
N. Dak. 8 420 196 . ° 16,840 
Michigan 41 733 345 20,260 
ndiana 43 602 285 27,170 
Kentucky 75 586 271 23,490 
Montana 15 765 355 17,150 
. 22 424 200 12,680 
Virginia ... 95 347 161 24,870 
Wisconsin . 6 202 100 7,290 
Pennsyl’ania 124 307 144 23,590 
Idaho .... 14 384 179 8,740 
N. Carolina 57 221 105 17,250 
Maryland . 26 229 106 9,490 
Seorgia ... 11 39 18 3,360 
‘Carolina 14 41 19 3,770 
W. Virginia 11 33 16 3,530 
Other 
States* .. 29 253 119 14,050 
Total ...1,107 36,220 16,890 1,164,790 
>, neludes Alabama, 1 mill; Arizona, 3; 
puunecticut, 1; Delaware, 7; District of 
xlumbia, 1; Louisiana, 1; Mississippi, 1; 
‘tw Hampshire, 1; New Jersey, 1; New 
Mexico, 4; South Dakota, 4, and Wyo- 
ming, 4, 


ing wheat,” the report stated, adding 
that “These difficulties no doubt were 
due in part to the large volume of 
wheat exports.” 

Owing to the record level of flour 
output which preceded the present 
downward trend, wheat flour produc- 
tion during the first 11 months of the 
1945-46 crop year reached a high 
total of 247,000,000 sacks, as com- 
pared with 230,000,000 sacks for the 
corresponding period of the 1944-45 
crop year, an increase of 7%. 

Flour milling statistics for May are 
based:on reports for 1,107 mills, in- 
cluding those which were idle, owned 
by 992 companies. Their production 
is estimated to be 98% of the United 
States total. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


RAE E. WALTERS RESIGNS 
OPA CHICAGO AREA POST 


Rae E. Walters, who has served for 
two years without pay as Office of 
Price Administration administrator 
of the seven-state Chicago area, re- 
signed July 27 to return to his grain 
and feed business in Harlan, Iowa. 

Mr. Walters joined the Chicago 
office of the OPA in 1942 as a dollar- 
a-year man. 

Earl W. Clark, Mr. Walters’ as- 
sistant, will serve as acting adminis- 
trator for the region, which includes 
Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, the Dakotas, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TREASURY POST GOES 
TO GAUGER OF PURITY 


Chicago, Ill. — J. F. Gauger, new 
president of the Purity Baking Co., 
Decatur, Ill., has been named treas- 
urer of the Associated Bakers of II- 
linois. He succeeds the late Grover 
Patton of Purity who held this office 
for many years. 

A. Heisler, Jersey Bakery, Jersey- 
ville, Ill., has been named a director 
by the association board of directors 
to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Otto Rother, Chicago. 

The association will hold its an- 














nual golf party at the Songataha 
Country Club at Galesburg, IIl., on 
Sept. 10. The directors have de- 
cided to hold the annual convention 
at Peoria, April 8-9, with headquar- 
ters at the Jefferson Hotel. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPLOSION DAMAGES MILL 


Birmingham, Ala.—Extensive dam- 
age to the Cosby-Hodges Milling Co. 
plant here was caused July 18 by a 
dust explosion ignited by a small 
blaze in the grain elevator. No one 
was injured. W. Cosby Hodges, gen- 
eral manager, estimated damage to 
the grain elevator and third floor of 
the plant at between $50,000 and $75,- 
000. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 
UP 33% DURING MAY 


—~<>— 


Bureau of the Census Reports Total 
Production of 352,000 Sacks 
by 22 Mills 


Washington, D. C.—Production of 
rye flour increased sharply in May, 
the Bureau of the Census reports in 
a review of flour milling products 
for that month, issued July 25. A 
total of 352,000 sacks was reported, 
as compared with 265,000 sacks for 
April, for an increase of 33%. 

This is the largest amount of rye 
flour produced in one month since 
rye milling was included in the Bu- 
reau of the Census survey for the first 
time in June, 1945, the report stated. 

Similar increases were reported, of 
course, for the quantity of rye ground 
and offal produced. Total grain 
ground was 835,000 bus, accounting 
for the production of 5,590 tons of 
offal. 

The statistics on rye flour produc- 
tion for May included data from 22 
mills, as compared with 18 mills for 
the previous month. 

RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


The following table shows the production 
of rye flour in the United States as re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census of the 
United States Department of Commerce 
(000’s omitted): 


Offal 
Grain Flour pro- 
Month No. ground, output, duced, 
1946— mills bus sacks tons 
0 ere 22 835 352 5,590 
eres 18 588 265 3,100 
ere eer 20 537 244 2,680 
February ..... 21 580 260 2,990 
January ...... 21 618 276 3,240 
1945— 
December ..... 22 620 285 3,032 
November ..... 24 577 263 2,779 
October ....... 23 581 261 2,857 
September > 34 598 264 2,978 
August 2 742 336 3,412 
July 659 297 3,091 
June 654 298 3,215 








CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


The Bureau of the Census of the United States Department of Commerce announces 
statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling products by months. 


Pct. of Lbs 
total wheat 

Production————————, Daily wheat capac- per 
Wheat flour ca- ity op- sack 


Month and year Mills re- Wheat 


porting ground, bus flour, sacks Offal, tons 


pacity, sacks erated of flour 














1946— _ 000’s omitted, 
5 eee eee 1,107 36,220 16,890 46 1,165 55.8 128.7 
PET. bbe cewens 1,098 42,745 19,878 292 1,162 65.8 129.0 
ga Be Ee 1,093 ~ 44,975 20,933 311 1,160 69.4 128.9 
poo 1,078 59,361 23,511 516 1,155 91.3 139.6 
JQMURTY «...2..-- 1,057 59,591 25,605 519 1,154 85.3 139.6 
1945— 
December ....... 1,052 52,974 22,732 463 1,158 78.5 139.8 
November ....... 1,046 52,403 22,488 457 1,156 77.8 139.8 
CORRE cewvncess 1,039 57,752 24,805 502 1,156 79.5 139.7 
September ...... 1,036 51,885 22,212 453 1,156 80.0 140.2 
pT | ere 1,034 54,460 23,205 479 1,153 74.5 140.8 
July 1,034 52,281 22,247 462 1,152 77.2 141.0 
June 1,032 53,435 22,850 471 1,154 76.1 140.3 
May 1,031 54,541 23,376 477 1,151 78.1 140.0 
April 1,030 50,627 21,702 443 1,153 75.3 140.0 
March 1,024 51,284 22,053 447 1,151 71.0 139.5 
February ......-. *1,024 46,893 20,138 408 1,150 76.1 139.7 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 760 IDENTICAL MILLS 
Pct. 
of ca- Lbs of Lbs of 
-— Production—, Daily wheat pacity wheat offal 
Wheat Wheat eat flour, ca- oper- per sack per sack 
ground, bus flour, sacks offal, tons pacity,sacks ated of flour of flour 
May— 000’s omitted ————_———— 
th) Soe 34,364 14,915 292 1,028 58.0 138.2 39.2 
SA eye 40,860 17,635 354 1,034 65.6 139.0 40.2 
See 52,427 22,475 459 1,043 82.8 140.0 40.8 
Bema s st 0% 34,324 15,997 234 1,058 58.2 128.7 29.3 
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Feed Use of Wheat 
Under 144 Changed 
to Quarterly Basis 


Washington, D. C.—A slight relax- 
ation in WFO 144, through amend- 
ment 13 effective July 1, 1946, has 
been granted by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, permit- 
ting feed manufacturers to go on a 
quarterly basis in calculating wheat 
use in their products. The feed in- 
dustry asked that the amendment 
grant a six months basis, but the de- 
partment compromised this proposal 
with the terms offered in this latest 
amendment. 

The feed industry will still be re-. 
stricted to use of wheat not in ex- 
cess of 60% of the quantity used in 
formula feeds based upon their 
monthly average use in December, 
1945-January, 1946. With this latter 
provision still an integral part of the 
order, some inequalities still are pres- 
ent, particularly for those manufac- 
turers who had relatively small use 
experience during the basic months. 

The amended order does not allow 
any increase in the use of wheat in 
any quarterly period, but does pro- 
vide that processors may manage 
their wheat use in each quarter to 
anticipate supplies of other grains 
later. 

Restrictions on the use of wheat 
by feed manufacturers in California, 
Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Wash- 
ington and in parts of Montana also 
were put on a quarterly basis instead 
of the monthly basis used heretofore. 
In this area the base period is the 
corresponding quarter of 1945 and 
the restriction is that wheat may be 
used only to bring any manufactur- 
er’s total use of grain during any 
calendar quarter up to 80% of the 
total grain he so used during the cor- 
responding quarter of 1945. 





WFO 144, Amendment 13 


Following is the official text of 
Amendment 13 to WFO 144, revising 
provisions covering the use of wheat 
by feed manufacturers: 


(WAR FOOD ORDER NO. 144, AMDT. 13) 











GRAIN 
Use of Wheat 
War Food Order No. 144 as amended, 
is hereby further amended as follows: 
1. By deleting paragraph (b) (1) and 


inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


(b) Use of wheat by mixed feed manu- 
facturers. (1) No mixed feed manufac- 
turer shall, during any calendar quarter, 
use wheat in the manufacture of mixed 
feed, including grain base mixes, in ex- 
cess of a total quantity amounting to 
60% for each month of the calendar quar- 
ter based on the average monthly quan- 
tity of wheat used in the manufacture of 
mixed feed during the period Dec. 1, 1945, 
to Jan. 31, 1946: Provided, however, that 
any mixed feed manufacturer located in 
the states of California, Idaho, Nevada, 
Oregon, Utah or Washington, or in that 
part of the state of Montana which is on 
or south of the main line of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad or 
west of the continental divide may, to the 
extent that grains other than wheat are 
not available, use wheat in the manufac- 
ture of mixed feed in a quantity suf- 
ficient to bring his total use of grain dur- 
ing any calendar quarter up to 80% of 
the quantity of all grains so used by such 
manufacturer during the corresponding cal- 
endar quarter of 1945. 


This amendment shall 
at 12:01 a.m., E.8.T., July 1, 


become effective 
1946. With 


respect to violations, rights accrued, lia- 
bilities incurred, or appeals taken, prior 
to said date, under War Food Order No. 


144, 
order shall 


as amended, all provisions of said 
be deemed to remain in full 
force for the purpose of sustaining any 
proper suit, action, or other proceedings, 
with respect to any such violations, right, 
liability or appeal. 


Issued this 23rd day of July, 1946. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Confusion is the chief char- 
acteristic of the current flour market, with 
sales at a standstill early this week, pend- 
ing issuance of a temporarily new OPA 
ceiling for flour, to prevail until a final 
decision on wheat price controls can be 
reached by the newly created decontrol 
board. Meanwhile, old OPA ceilings were 
in effect, and millers without benefit of 
subsidy, could not do any booking. 

Mills continued to operate, confining their 
business largely to PMA grind, since that 
agency announced that it would continue 
to receive flour shipments and pay for it 
in accordance with terms of the _ con- 
tracts. This PMA _ business, plus ship- 
ments mills made to destination consigned 
to themselves, have enabled most plants 
to keep running so far. However, fur- 
ther delay in issuing the new flour ceil- 
ing probably would mean closing a consid- 
erable number of mills. 

Flour demand continues potentially very 
heavy and the present shutting off of 
sales will only intensify the shortage. 

Prior to the return of OPA, flour book- 
ings were heavy in the Southwest, averag- 
ing around 193% of capacity, compared 
with 85% in the previous week and 169% 
a year ago. Most of the sales went to 
bakers, and there were some bookings 
in the 15,000- to 25,000-sack class. 

Family trade was curtailed by the OPA 
price prospects, but there was a generous 
run of export sales recorded following 
the recent issuance of July-August export 
licenses. Last week’s export sales amount- 
ed to around 30% of mill capacity. Ex- 
porters were cheered by the announce- 
ment of the August quota for flour ex- 
ports to foreign purchasing commissions, 
which will obtain their own licenses except 
in the case of Mexico. 

Continued strong export demand is ap- 
parent from countries with private flour 
import trade, and exporters have been un- 
able to secure licenses sufficient to take 
care of all the demand. Before OPA 
came back, prices were generally in the 
range of $5.50@5.60, Gulf. 

Production continued at a heavy pace 
last week as mills strove to fill commit- 
ments as fully as possible before the price 
rollback. Production at Kansas City in- 
creased two points over the previous week 
to 98% of capacity, compared with 89% 
a year ago. 

Previous to the reinstatement of OPA 
flour prices were firm generally in the 
range of $4.85@5, sacked, Kansas City, for 
80% extraction hard wheat bakery flour, 
family flour, sacked $5.35@5.60. Now, prices 
on all except PMA flour have temporarily 
reverted back to old ceilings, but no sales 
are being made. 

Eighteen mills report domestic business 
active, 1 fair, none quiet, none slow, 1 dull. 

Salina: Demand for flour continues ag- 
gressive with mills selling mostly for near- 
by shipment. Shipping directions are 
good, 

Hutchinson: Flour business came to a 
complete standstill with the reinstatement 
of the OPA and mills could only mark 
time. No slackening of interest is no- 
ticeable’ except with the family trade, 
which decline is partly seasonal and part- 
ly in anticipation of the return of ceil- 
ings. Bakers are anxious for all the flour 
they can get for immediate shipment and 
show no tendency to question prices. Mills 
generally are operating on a_ full-time 
basis. 


Texas: Mills generally had already al- 
lotted all or the greater part of the Au- 
gust quota and were making shipments 
as fast as shipping directions came in, 
when the revival of OPA threw the situ- 
ation into confusion, as both the mills 
and their customers hesitated to handle 
flour without knowing what prices would 
be legal. One solution adopted by many 
has been to ship the flour to themselves 
at buyer’s destination, title to be passed 
later when proper permissible prices are 
known. In other cases flour is invoiced 
to the buyer at last prevailing prices with 
notation that same are subject to ad- 
justment to conform to OPA rulings when 
known. Some large mills have stopped 
shipping entirely. Operations continue at 
or close to full capacity. 

Wichita: Mills operated last week from 
six to seven days, for an over-all average 
of six and one half days. The domestic 
quota is largely exhausted and produc- 
tion includes government and export flour. 
Most mills continue to confine sales to 
a day-by-day basis, but there are some 
deferred bookings. No quotations avail- 
able July 25, as prices were confused, 
following the enactment of the OPA bill. 

Omaha: The flour situation here is in 
the worst turmoil it has ever seen. After 
a week of 24-hour production all seven 
days, the mills were waiting word on the 
new price ceiling. There have been no 
bookings and no sales but all kinds of 
inquiries and interest shown from the 
customers. One mill remained busy on 
export production which was destined for 
“several” European nations, executives 
said. Wheat supplies are as good as 


they have been since the new wheat crop 
hit the Omaha market. Millers report 
the wheat is the best they have seen in 
many years. 


Oklahoma City: Flour sales ranged from 
50 to 70% and averaged 66%, compared 
with 81% a week ago and 98% a year 
ago. Bakers took 35% of bookings, the 
family buyers 52% while 10% of sales 
was export. Operations ranged from 50 
to 100% and averaged 83%, compared 
with 90% the previous week and 73% 
a year ago. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat millers re- 
port a noticeable lessening in buying pres- 
sure for flour, which is only natural with 
southwestern mills free sellers. Local mills 
did a nice business last week for July- 
August shipment, selling as they were able 
to buy wheat, and things were beginning 
to get normal again when along came 
the new price control bill. Since then, 
of course, everything has been at a stand- 
still, awaiting announcement of new ceil- 
ing prices. 

Meantime, mills continue to operate at 
close to capacity, and are shipping the 
flour made to their own account at dis- 
tributing points. They cannot, naturally, 
sell or invoice to customers without know- 
ing what the price will be. 

Spring wheat mills last week sold ap- 
proximately 220% of their capacity, against 
132% a week earlier, and 200% a year 
ago. 

Export inquiry is booming again. Euro- 
pean buyers are negotiating direct with 
mills for their requirements, and our gov- 
ernment has allotted the following quan- 
tities to the various countries for Au- 
gust: Belgium, Ireland, Finland, Norway 
and Switzerland—180,000 bags each; United 
Kingdom, 480,000; Germany, 896,000; In- 
dia, 538,000; Netherlands, 360,000. Few 
northwestern mills are in position to ac- 
cept all the business offered them, not hav- 
ing the wheat as yet, but it is reported 
that one company has booked 8,000 tons 
to Finland. 

Cuba is said to be in the market for 
100,000 bags for August, and South Ameri- 
can countries for varied amounts. Export 
licenses are coming through to mills for 
their allotments, but maximum bookings 
are not yet possible until new crop wheat 
starts moving in volume. 

Quotations July 29 awaited the new ceil- 
ings. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Ap- 
parently there is still some old crop wheat 
left in the country, for a few interior 
millers report they have been able to buy 
quite a little recently. This, with new 
winter wheat grown locally, and a sprin- 
kling of new crop spring, brought about 
increased production at a number of points. 
These particular mills were making fair 
day-to-day bookings up until the signing 
of the new OPA bill, but since then busi- 
ness has been at a standstill and will be 
until new flour ceilings are announced. 
Demand for millfeed is less pressing. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 
Chicago: A good business in flour was 
reported last week up to the time Presi- 
dent Truman signed the OPA bill, which 
placed ceilings on flour again. During 


ishing their stock. Demand for baked 
goods has fallen off materially. 

Demand for family flour also has fallen 
off considerably. There are several rea- 
sons for this. One is the abundance of 
fruit and there is also a rumor that soon 
the short extraction flour will be avail- 
able. Last, but not least, people have been 
waiting for the re-enactment of the OPA, 
in the hope that flour prices would be 
lower. 

Quotations July 27 awaited the new 
ceilings. 

St. Louis: Local mills were going slow 
last week awaiting news out of Wash- 
ington and the reaction as to the reinstate- 
ment of the OPA. Domestic demand con- 
tinued good. Sales consisted of carlots 
for quick shipment. Mills received in- 
quiries from the old connections in the 
United Kingdom, however, there was no 
record of any sales being made. Jobbers 
say there is nothing new in the situation. 
Demand for flour is good for present use. 
Mill connections are offering a little more 
freely. Since OPA bill has been signed, 
mills have withdrawn prices for the time 
being. 

Central states mills report a steady de- 
mand. They are confining sales to carlots 
for prompt shipment. Both bakery trade 
and mills are moving slowly until they 
can get the trend of business with changes 
as to OPA. 

Quotations July 27: prices withdrawn for 
the time being. 


Toledo: The immediate effect of the sign- 
ing of the revised OPA bill by the Presi- 
dent seems to have been utter confusion. 
Mills are not able to make any shipments, 
except to themselves. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Mills have restricted flour sales 
due to OPA uncertanties. Mills continue 
to ship so that there will be no unneces- 
sary shortage of baked goods, but billings 
are being delayed until new ceilings come 
through. Old contracts are being fulfilled, 
but no new business is being accepted un- 
til the price sjtuation has been clarified. 
Pipelines on ur are so empty that it 
will be several months before the trade 
will again have normal stocks. The soft 
wheat situation has become increasingly 
tight. 

Quotations July 27 awaited the new 
ceilings. 


New York: All flour sales in the metro- 
politan area were brought to a complete 
standstill on July 26 following the sign- 
ing of the new OPA bill by President 
Truman. Mills made no offerings or quo- 
tations whatever, and withdrew from the 
market pending establishment of ceiling 
prices under the new regulation. 

Prior to that, however, sales had been 
fairly heavy. More flour was available 
than for some time, but a few sellers 
reported resistance on the part of buy- 
ers against prevailing prices. One or two 
mills reported that they had sold their 
output through August, and had with- 
drawn from the market prior to the OPA 
decision. 

While flour was being sold, prices showed 
a wide range. For instance, Kansas stand- 
ards were quoted from $5.50@5.85 sack; 
spring standards $5.43@5.55; spring high 
gluten approximately $5.85. A consider- 
able amount of soft wheat flour was sold 
prior to July 26, although offerings were 
no where in keeping with the demand. 
Sales were reported at $5.37@5.60. Quota- 
tions await new ceilings. 

Pittsburgh: Until the President signed 
the new OPA bill the flour business the 
past week was brisk. When the bill was 
signed all mills withdrew until price ad- 
justments are announced. Southwestern 
deliveries continue good. Bakers both large 
and small seem now to be well supplied 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Mills have been unable to quote flour over the past 
week-end since prices automatically reverted to the old ceil- 
ings with the signing of the new OPA bill. 
subsidy are available, which means that no sales or deliv- 
eries can be made until a new flour ceiling schedule is 
issued by the OPA. The formula discussed for the new 
flour ceilings is the old ceiling, plus the subsidy, plus the 
average increase in the price of wheat. 


No funds for 








the first four days of the week, all mill 
offices, agents and brokers did a _ brisk 
business. Sales were chiefly in one and 
two carlots, but several round lots were 
also booked for 120-day shipment. On 
July 26 business came to a standstill, as 
every one was uncertain about the status 
of the contracts made and not delivered. 
Family flour demand also improved con- 
siderably and numerous small sales were 
made. Mills were withholding quotations 
at the close of the week, pending issu- 
ance of the new ceilings. 

Cleveland: With the signing of the new 
OPA bill everything is in a turmoil. Mills 
have withdrawn from the market. Jobbers 
of flour are very much concerned about 
the flour they own and have on contract. 
A loss at this time would not be relished 
by any flour jobber whose volume of busi- 
ness has been curtailed for the past four 
weeks. Bakers, both large and small, have 
withdrawn from the market. There is 
no searcity of flour, and most bakers can 
operate for several weeks without replen- 





Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patentf... $...@4.40 $...@5.40 


Spring second patent{ -@4.30 ...@4.8 
Spring first clearf.... oo ‘ss kee bes 
Spring exports§ ..... kee, ee 
Ontario soft winterst -@5.60 ...@... 
Ontario exports§ .... ...@. -@ 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. {Sec- 
ondhand cottons. {98-lb cotton. §280-lb 
cottons. 





with flour for the present. Bakers await 
with interest the outcome of the new 
ceilings for flour. Majority of bakers be- 
lieve prices will be more favorable to 
them than free market prices removede 
proved to be the past few weeks. Spring 
wheat flour continues extremely scarce. 
Jobbers are “up in the air’ about flour 
prices and like bakers await developments 
with interest. Retail bakers continue to 
holiday with many shops closed. Family 
flour buyers met with more success the 
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early part of the past week as fami 
flour was offered more freely until OPA 
stepped into the picture again. 


Boston: Flour offerings are temporarily 
withdrawn as mill agents await announce. 
ment of new flour ceilings expecteq in 
the next few days. It is reported that the 
new ceilings will be arrived at under the 
new OPA measure by taking the old ceil. 
ings and adding to them the subsidy rate 
plus the average increase of wheat prices 
above the old wheat ceiling. Bakers are 
hopeful that their prices will be decon- 
trolled in view of possible decontro] of 
grain and present uncontrolled prices of 
shortening, milk and butter. Flour com. 
mitments prior to OPA revival were in 
fair volume as the trade sought to re. 
plenish depleted stocks. Price ranges had 
narrowed noticeably. Commitments were 
largely for southwestern flour since offer- 
ings of spring wheat flour were insignificant 
Soft winters were booked in moderate yo. 
ume, but rye flour continued scarce and 
high. Quotations July 27 awaited the new 
ceilings. 

Philadelphia: Resurrection of the Opa 
in a modified form left the milling indus. 
try with a new set of problems last week. 
end with the result that the local situa- 
tion was pretty much in a state of con. 
fusion. 

Pending clarification, which it was felt 
would be forthcoming in a few days, a ten- 
dency to do nothing prevailed ani trans. 
actions slowed to a bare minimum. 

This had the effect of inflicting a tight. 
er pinch on both large and small bakers 
and they continued to ration goods as in 
recent weeks. 

Out-of-town mill representatives were 
kept busy with phone calls from bakery 
operators, pleading for supplies. One rep- 
resentative sent so many wires to his 
home office that a telegram came back 
asking him to please stop needling, they 
were giving him all they could. ’ 

Earlier in the week there had been 
intimations that if the final form of OPA 
revival involved an immediate rollback of 
prices mills might close their doors. 

Prices held unchanged the first three 
days of the week, giving the market a 
steady to firm undertone which remained 
in evidence even though. a slight down- 
ward revision of quotations occurred on 
Thursday. 

Quotations June 27 awaited the new ceil- 
ing amendment. 


THE SOUTH 

Atlanta: Reaction to the new OPA bill 
was chaos and a hands tied feeling among 
members of the industry as business came 
to a complete standstill due to lack of 
anything on which to base a _transac- 
tion. The opinion was that each time 
Washington acts, confusion becomes more 
rampant than before. 

Fortunately, enough flour had been 
shipped into this territory recently to keep 
practically all buyers operating in good 
order and if there are any in need, they 
will probably be able to borrow from those 
more heavily supplied. However, it is 
generally reported that all sides of the 
trade caught up during the past week 
with lots of flour being booked and shipped. 
Mills continued to sell in the Southeast 
that had never done so before. 

Bread became more plentiful, reflecting 
the fact that bakers were receiving flour 
and stepping up production accordingly. 
It was said that some of the smaller 
bakeries were turning down offers because 
they were already well supplied. 

Jobbers became excited due to a_ news 
item with a Washington date line stat- 
ing that white flour might come back soon 
and other rumors with no definite founda- 
tion. There is so little trust in govern- 


ment actions that members of the indus- 
try do not feel that if white flour comes 
back, there will be time given for change- 
over. Some wholesalers began calling in 


frantically asking that shipping  instruc- 
tions be cancelled and they were unload- 


ing flour on their fellow-jobbers whose 
stocks were not so heavy, being afraid of 
prices and the fact that 80% flour will 
not keep well during the summer heat 


Quotations: No basis on which to establish 
prices. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Two of the three major flour 
milling units, which have been down for 
about three weeks, resumed activity last 
week, while the third was scheduled to 
open up shortly. Other mills have man- 
aged to keep going, though on a restricted 
basis. It is expected that all of the Pa- 
cific Northwest industry will be on nor 
mal operating schedules by the end 0 
this week. Earlier it had been anticipat 
ed that flour operations on new Crop 
wheat would not be under way on a Nor 


mal basis until Aug. 10-15, because, while 
new crop wheat moves sometimes as early 
as the middle of July, there is usually 
not a sufficient quantity of the various 
types available until well after ihe first 


of August to enable millers to run the 
blends which they produce. 

However, a heavy movement of all types 
is now under way, and the local flour 


crisis seems to be about over, ilthough 
it may be 40 to 60 days before bakers 
and wholesalers can rebuild their custom 
ary inventories. 


— 


CANADIAN MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: The Canadian foul 
trade is having a quiet spell. Most mills 
‘have their export orders cleaned uP and 
some are closing down for a few 4ay§ 
until new crop business commences. D® 
mestic flour business is going alongs ® 
usual with the reduced quantity of fou 
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itted to be sold in this market dis- 
tributed equitably to customers. It is not 
anticipated that any change will be made 
in the domestic ceiling for flour in the 
policy for the new crop year. Ceiling 
prices prevail. Quotations July 27: top 
patents for use in Canada $5.05 bbl, sec- 
onds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98’s cotton, 
cars, track, Toronto - Montreal 
freights, 10c extra where cartage is per- 
formed; old crop for export, government 
reguiation flour $11.70 per 280 Ibs, f.a.s. 
Montreal seaboard, $11.75 Halifax, $11.80 
New York, for shipment to end of July. 
There is a good deal of inquiry for new 
crop winter wheat flour but no export 
sales have been reported so far. An- 
nouncement of the grain price for the 
new crop year has prepared the way for 
four business as soon as the wheat be- 
gins to move freely. First arrivals of 
wheat at mills are reported to be of 
high quality. Although farmers are to 
get a higher price for their grain there 
will be no increase in the domestic flour 
ceiling. Quotations July 27: standard 
grades of soft winters $5.50 bbl, second- 
hand cottons, Montreal freight basis. 
Harvesting of Ontario winter wheat is 
in full swing and a few cars have been 
marketed. Nothing like free movement 
can be expected for a week or two. Crop 
promises to be of good quality. The ceil- 
ing price is unchanged, namely, $1.26 bu 
for No. 1, basis Montreal freights, which 
js equivalent to $1.12@1.14 bu, shipping 
points in Ontario. Producers will re- 
ceive an additional l4c bu. 


Vancouver: Flour business here continues 
to mark ‘ime. There are still some UNRRA 
clearances being handled here but the 
yolume i: not impressive. In the do- 
mestic trade, outside of a fairly steady 
demand from the large bakeries engaged 
in the bread trade, sales of hard wheat 
grinds are on the light side. Store sales 
are very low compared with previous years 
due to the inability of the -housewife to 
secure sufficient sugar and shortening and 
the same condition prevails among small- 
er bakers concentrating on cake and pastry 
manufacture. Prices are firm at ceiling 


levels. Car cash quotations for cottons- 


98's; July 27: first patents $5.40, bakers 
patents $5, vitamin B 90. 

Ontario cake and pastry flour is avail- 
able in limited quantities with the price 
to the trade unchanged at $7.50. 


Winnipeg: There was no indication of - 


any new export trade in Canadian flour 
latt week, and there was little or no ac- 
tivity in the flour export market. Do- 
mestic trade continues on a good scale 
and supplies are moving freely. Quota- 
tions July 27: top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the Brit- 
ish Columbia boundary $5.30, cottons; sec- 
ond patents $4.80, second patents to bak- 
ers $4.60 





MILLFEED MARKETS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Boston: Offerings are in greater volume 
with prices remaining high. The trade 
is confining its buying to immediate needs 
while awaiting price clarifications under 
the new OPA law. Reduction in feed 
needs generally and seasonal pasturage 
are also holding down demand. Mill run 
$74@78. 


Pittsburgh: Offerings are reported freer. 
Greater caution is exercised in buying, 
because of sharp advances in price. Mill- 
feeds $67.75@76.10 ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
depending on point of origin. 

Philadelphia: Supplies of millfeed are 
good with demand tapering off because 
feed mills are finding prices too high 
and shifting to grinding $2 local wheat 
which costs only $66 ton. Even a reduc- 
tion of $3.50 failed to stimulate much 
buying interest in millfeed; quotations 
$74@75. 

Atlanta: Demand has slowed down sharp- 
ly; supply is fairly free; during last week 
and up until July 26, prices held at around 
$79@80.50; no quotations have been given 
out since that time and sales had slowed 
down previously because stocks had been 
built up. 


Seattle: With the resumption of milling 
activity this week on the part of some 
units which have been shut down, trad- 
ing in mill offal on a very restricted basis 
got under way. The current price seems 
to be quite well established at $61.50, mill, 
freight prepaid to Puget Sound/Columbia 
river destinations, and the demand at this 
figure continues very heavy. Some trades 
in California were reported: to have been 
made at from $75@80 during the week, 
but these sales were spotty and were con- 
cluded in the face of heavy general buy- 
ing resistance. The movement of new crop 
California barley and wheat is taking the 
edge off of that market, and trade reports 
state that Pacific Northwest millfeed will 
have to hit the $70@72 price range be- 
fore finding very widespread acceptance. 
Current millfeed trades are spot and im- 
mediate delivery, with much reluctance on 
making commitments beyond Aug. 20, al- 
though one report stated that some book- 
ings for August/September had been made 
in California at $73. While prices are 
high at present, and demand heavy, it is 
expected that the trend will be down- 
ward. Spot, limited quantities, $61.50. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices dropped during 
the past week. Demand continues fair, 
but buyers are backing away from mill- 
feed somewhat. Plants are working to 
capacity, six days a week. Quotations: 
mill run $65, carlots, f.o.b. Ogden; Denver 
prices: $69; California prices $70, carlots, 
f.o.b. San Francisco; $71, f.o.b. Los ‘An- 
geles. 

Toronto-Montreal:| Demand for millfeed 
is as keen as ever; scarcity of other lines 
tends to increase inquiry; supplies are in- 
adequate notwithstanding record production 
and exports being prohibited. Quotations: 
ceiling, bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Montreal basis. 





Minneapolis: According to jobbers, in- 
qiry has slackened very perceptibly, but 
millers say it is still possible to sell size- 
able quantities for quick shipment, if they 
had the feed to offer. Future shipment 
stuff, however, is a different question. 
Buyers, naturally, will not touch future 
shipment feed at anything like present 
prices. The Kansas City market is weak- 
ening, and this is making itself felt in 
Chieago and the East. Chicago quotations 
are said to be anywhere from $64 to 
$67.50 for bran, although sales are re- 
ported here at as high as $68.50, Chicago, 
for shipment up to Aug. 10. This would 
be equivalent to $65.75 here, with market 
quoted nominally at $65 for bran and $69 
for midds. 


Kansas City: The stability of last week’s 

Market broke here July 24 and millfeed 
prices started down, dropping $1 to $2 
per day. Demand for millfeeds are weak 
with prices now $61@62, Kansas City. 
Mixers have taken on about all they will 
handle for the time being and are stand- 
ig shy of the market during present un- 
certainties of OPA prices. 

Oklahoma City: Active demand is re- 
ported but there are scant stocks in mill- 
feed. There have been some _ variation 
i prices. Quotations,-burlaps, carlots for 
Southern deliveries $3.30@3.55 cwt; for 
northern deliveries $3.30,@3.50. 


Salina: Demand has slowed down con- 
siderably with prices sharply lower and 
Most buyers resisting present prices. Quo- 
tations $65@65.50, basis Kansas City. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand is slower 
than for years as the trade resisted the 
high prices prevailing since July 1. Feed 
for prompt shipment has been sold fairly 
readily but buyers are not interested in 
August commitments except at sharp dis- 


counts. Quotations, Kansas City Basis, 
85@66. 


Fort Worth: Demand has lagged sharp- 
ly and offerings are hard to sell. Mar- 
ket is easier; quotations, mill run, burlaps 
9@71 ton, delivered TOP. 


Wichita: Supply shows an increase, Prices 
i again lower than those prevailing the 
Preceding week and are destined to go low- 
*. Quotations, basis Kansas City, straight 
‘ars $66, mixed cars $67@68 ton. 

Cleveland: ‘Truckers are now able to 
ntlaty their desire for feed; local mill 
S able to ship out an occasional mixed 
‘ar of flour and feed. There has been 
0 @hange in price; $70 ton. 

Buffalo: The millfeed situation has be- 
oe very confused due to the revival of 
he OPA. The trade has suddenly be- 
wal somewhat cautious and is anxiously 
‘ttt to see what will happen. Quota- 
ons: $71.25@72 sacked, f.o.b. Buffalo. 


Winnipeg: Demand for all types of mill- 
feed is keen, and supplies are far short of 
requirements, The great bulk of the west- 
ern run is moving to the East, with the 
exception of small lots going from Al- 
berta to British Columbia. Prairie sales 
are quite small and unimportant. Quota- 
tions: Manitoba and Saskatchewan bran 
$28, shorts $29; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts 
$26.50; small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Domestic demand remains ac- 
tive though not as heavy as a few months 
ago. The supply situation is also improv- 
ing, enabling dealers to maintain limited 
stocks, a condition which has not prevailed 
for several years. Millfeed demand ac- 
tivity is largely due to the cheapness in 
comparison with feeding grains. Prices are 
unchanged at ceiling levels. Cash car quo- 
tations: bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. 
$33.80. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Mills are having a 
quiet time as export orders are pretty 
well completed and no hew crop business 
has come in. Domestic demand is dull, a 
normal condition at this time of year. 
Prices are at ceiling levels. Quotations 
July 27: rolled oats $3.15 bag of 80 lbs, 
cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 98-Ib 
jutes $3.85 bag, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 


Winnipeg: There is little or no activity 
in the trade of rolled oats and oatmeal, 
but this is seasonal and due to the warm- 
er weather. Moderate supplies on hand 
are sufficient to take care of demand. 
Quotations July 27: rolled oats in 80-lb 
sacks $3.25, in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled 
oats. 


Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were not 
quoted on July 29; 20-0z packages $2.05 
ease, 48-0z packages $2.89. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, July 20, 1946: 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 





| ay 123 se 
a rer a6 as aid 117 
New York ...... 15 $0 ee 117 
Afloat ........ 5 
Detals ...6e0.. 143 o* ee 117 


July 13, 1946 
July 21, 1945 


es 190 os = 135 
- 10,953 2,787 465 597 
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NEW YORK 


KELLY-— 
ERICKSON 


Company 


OMAHA 


Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 


SAN FRANCISCO 











KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 


FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 


FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











CmIcaGo, ILL. 





STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


8ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) 


will be accepted for 2!44c¢ per word, 50c minimum. 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. 


v 


¥ 


Situation Wanted advertisements 
Display Want 


All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 





week at widely varying prices. Pure white 
patent is quoted from $7.80@8, although 
some offerings are heard lower than this, 
and a little resale flour at considerably 
higher figures. 

St. Louis: Prices have been withdrawn 
for the time being. Nothing to offer. 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 

July July July July 
6 13 20 27 
Five mills 4,000 3,000 4,000 *5,726 
*Four mills. 





Decontrol Pessimism 





HELP WANTED 











v STR ac ERNE od 
WANTED — MILLER EXPERIENCED IN 
small flour mill. Will have complete 
charge of flour and meal _ processing. 
Belden Milling Company, Route 8, Day- 
ton 3, Ohio. 





LARGE MINNESOTA FLOUR MILL MAK- 
ing quality products has opening in office 
sales department for ambitious young 
man. Position would require some travel- 
ing. Applicant with some experience in 
export sales doubly preferred. Really 
very excellent opportunity. Address 8090, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 





SPLENDID SALES OPPORTUNITY IN 
West Virginia and part of Ohio by large 
independent Minnesota flour mill for wide- 
awake, energetic salesman. Really good 
opportunity and permanent position. 
Flour selling experience not absolutely 
necessary. Give full history of past em- 
ployment and experience in first letter. 
Address 8091, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED EXPORT MAN. 








Must understand all phases of flour ex- 
porting. This company will have sev- 
eral million ewts of flour; spring, hard 
winter and soft, to offer annually for 
export. This is an excellent opportunity 
for the right man. Please give full de- 
tails in answering, stating age, experi- 
ence and salary desired. All correspond- 
ence will be kept in _ strict confidence. 
Address 8092, The Northwestern Miller, 
612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. 





WANTED 
Miller-Manager 


for 100-bbl mill and feed mill at 
Homer, Mich. Must be live wire; 
very good future. Present man- 
ager must leave because of poor 
health. 


KAHLBAUM BROS. 
CARLEZON,; MICHIGAN 








WANTED 


Assistant Sales Director 


by well established Northwest 
mill located in good town— 
young, aggressive man _ with 
knowledge of merchandising fam- 
ily and bakery flour—contracts— 
and general office records. Ca- 
pable also of handling territory 
men. Excellent opportunity. All 


correspondence strictly confiden- 
tial, Address 8082, The Northwestern 
* Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


| SITUATIONS WANTED 
Vv ATLAS IT EEE, 


WANTED POSITION BY CAPABLE MILL- 

















er, 25 years’ experience in mills up to 
6,500 bbls, all kinds of wheat. Steady 
and dependable. Best of references. Ad- 


dress 7947, The Northwestern Miller, 612 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


MACHINERY WANTED 


y i icinttemetmes teiediniaiiciontll 











WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, Milling 
Production, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 ANDER- 
son Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapo- 
lis 2, Minn. 








WANTED TO BUY 


v 


WANTED TO BUY—STAND OF HEAVY 
flaking rolls suitable for preparing stoca 
feed. Also interested in 9x36, 10x36, 
10x42 and 10x30 stands and chills. Ad- 
dress 8094, The Northwestern Miller, 612 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

















RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Inquiry for flour is good, 
but with grain scarce and movement of 
new crop slow in getting underway book- 


ings are still at a minimum. It is under- 
stood that one company was a free seller 
early last week at around $8 sack, New 
York. Later, other mills were able to buy 
some rye, and they report sales all the 
way from $7.25 to $7.65, New York. No 
free offerings, but a nominal quotation on 


white rye would be around $6.90 sack, 
Minneapolis. It is understood that some 
mills insist that customers, when they 
sign a contract for rye flour, make a de- 


posit of about 50% of the purchase price, 


and they are doing it! 
Cleveland: The demand for rye flour 
continues but the supply is very limited. 


Most mills are not operating. Prices are 
extremely high. Quotations July 26: patent 
white rye $8@8.20, medium rye $7.85@8. 
Buffalo: Some rye flour is being offered 
in anticipation of new crop. Shipments 
probably after Aug. 5. Quotations, cottons, 


f.o.b. Buffalo: white $7.40, medium $7.30, 
dark $6.80. 

Chicago: A few sales of rye flour were 
made last wetk. These were chiefly in 


single carlots and for immediate delivery, 
although a few orders were accepted for 
August delivery. White patent rye $6.90@ 
7.35, medium $6.75@6.85, dark $6.25@6.39. 

Pittsburgh: Most of the rye mills continue 
out of the market. New rye crop is an- 
ticipated with keen interest. Some rye 
flour arrived here to relieve the great 
shortage. Quotations are given by only 
two mills and with patent white rye flour 
$8@8.10, medium $7.85@7.95, dark $7.70 
@7.75. 

Philadelphia: The local 
inactive despite heavy demand because 
rye is in limited supply. Two cars were 
reported sold at an unannounced price, but 
no other transactions were recorded. Quo- 
tations on white patent hold nominal. 

New York: sale of rye flour was 
reported in the York market last 


market remains 


Some 
New 
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ENGINEERS, 


INC. 





Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
+ 


1016 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 




















WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great a Elevator 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








WANTED: Low Ash Quality 
Flours for Bulk Family Trade. 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 

Flour - BROKERS - Feed 
L. D. 86 Nashville, Tenn. 
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can build a case for further decon- 
trol in the face of steadily increasing 
livestock prices and the known evi- 
dence of heavy accumulations of 
purchasing power in the purses of 
consumers. 

While OPA and USDA officials be- 
lieve that decontrol of grains can 
stand before the decontrol board on 
its own merit there is still a suspi- 
cion that the decontrol board in its 
decisions may decide to embrace the 
associated economic aspects of meats 
and grains and, if meat price con- 
trol is reinstated, may conclude to 
return the regulation of grains. 

Theoretically there are two meth- 
ods by which decontrol over grains 
may be effected—First, by petition to 
the decontrol board, and second, after 
Sept. 1, if the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture fails to certify that an agricul- 
tural commodity is in short supply 
price regulation over that commodity 
halts immediately. 

Certain grain trade interests be- 
lieve that it may ultimately prove 
preferable to delay action before the 
decontrol board and to wait on the 
USDA to fail to certify short supply 
for such grains.as wheat, corn and 
oats. In that instance the price de- 
control board does not have author- 
ity to recontrol a commodity. That 
board can only recontrol commodi- 
ties which are specifically exempted 
at this time under the amended price 
bill. 

Great importance is attached to the 
make-up of the decontrol board by 
grain and associated trade interests. 


——— 
Bakers’ Relief 


(Continued from page 9.) 








lengths to retain a strangle hold over 
industry. 


USDA Session Scheduled 


This administrative blindness, ac- 
cording to bakery industry officials, 
has provoked that industry to sum- 
mon a session of its USDA industry 
advisory committee to meet here 
Aug. 6 to present its petition for de- 
control of bakery products to USDA. 
Under the law, the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture has the authority ‘to decon- 
trol agricultural commodities after 
Sept. 1 by failure to certify short 
supplies. In the event that he fails 
to certify that a commodity is in 
short supply, price regulations or 
OPA orders controlling prices of 
these commodities immediately are 
invalid. 

In fairness to the price agency, it 
must be said that it has not been able 
to function effectively and present 


inconsistencies possibly should be at-- 


tributed to that cause: But industry 
cannot function under administrative 
breakdowns, however well inten- 
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tioned, and it is confidently expecteq 
by the baking industry group here 
that relief will be forthcoming a 
USDA. 

This optimism should be tempereg 
by the fact that labor and consumer 
groups probably will appear at the 
USDA session to oppose any effort to 
decontrol bakery products. Ruinous 
bread prices—ruinous, at least, to the 
industry—seem to have been invoked 
as an unwritten law of the land. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SHIPPERS URGE RENEWAL 
OF GRAIN FUTURES TRADE 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The North. 
west Shippers Advisory Board in a 
meeting at Duluth last week, urged 
the restoration of grain futures trad- 
ing at the nation’s leading commod- 
ity exchanges as a means of restoring 
hedging insurance for shippers of 
grains. 

A resolution to that effect for- 
warded to the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce brought assurance from 
Harold H. Tearse, president, that the 
exchange is thoroughly alert to the 
situation and that the chamber’ 
board of directors is laying plans to 
reinstate trading in the present dor- 
mant futures as soon as possible. 

Trading was ordered discontinued 
several weeks ago because of the re- 
strictions on wheat deliveries under 
WFO 144. 


Shutdown Threat 














(Continued from page 9.) 


shipments to themselves are hazard- 
ous until something definite is known 
about the new ceilings. 

Closing of mills appears to be the 
only answer, with its resultant cur- 
tailment of the flow of flour into do- 
mestic channels. The shutdowns 
probably will start by July 31 un 
less the new ceiling order is issued 
and proves to be satisfactory for 
profitable operations. 

Some mills have some government 
orders on hand which are not affect- 
ed by the ceiling confusion and 
many have been running on those or- 
ders during the interim since the 
OPA was renewed. Other plants 
have such orders on hand, but are 
unable to make use of them now 
because they cannot obtain bags. 

Delay in the ceiling order is said 
to be due to a difference of opinion 
between the OPA and the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
the latter agency objecting to the 
inclusion of the average increase in 
the price of wheat in the new ceil- 
ing formula. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—-— 


DRY WEATHER AIDS SPRING 
WHEAT HARVEST IN N. W. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Occident 
Elevator Division of the Russell- 
Milling Co., in reporting on crop con- 
ditions in the -western Dakotas and 
Montana, says: 

“We had practically no precipita 
tion throughout the territory the 
past week, and good progress was 
made in harvesting of all grains. 
Yields are turning out better than 
anticipated and the wheat is of g 
quality. 

“There are a great many com: 
plaints about the dry weather affect- 
ing adversely flax, corn and late sow? 
wheat. Most of the wheat, howevel, 
is too far advanced to be damag 
by dry weather.and high temper 
tures.” 
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braska. This fact, plus Page milling skill, 
means top flour quality. ai 
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HHaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 





HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 
EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘“‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 


















SPRING WHEAT § 3 ee eee Be. WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS ; Ge Se ae FLOURS 

Cream of the West Monarch 
Castle Crescent 
Nelson 








PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 
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LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
MONTREAL - CANADA “BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
MILLS AT — MONTREAL FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 


CABLE ADDRE OGILVIE MONTREAL ALL CODES USED 
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TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY + THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM °+ STERLING 


GREAT WEST 
BATTLE 
MAITLAND 
HURON 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY * ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


ee ee “ os a CIENT eID 


Courtesy Canada Steamship Lines 


THE THOUSAND ISLANDS 


Ever since they were first viewed by 
white man in 1653, the Thousand Islands 
have played a part in Canadian life. 
Located in the St. Lawrence River be- 
tween Kingston and Brockville, as the 
river leaves Lake Ontario, these islands, 
in both Canada and the U.S.A., are one 
of North America’s most famed resorts. 


Noted particularly for beautiful homes 
and estates, few sections of this continent 


rival their beauty of well-developed, care- / 


fully tended lawns set against blue water. 


The Ivy Lea International Bridge set 
astride these islands gives a magnificent 
panoramic view of this particularly 
beautiful district. 


So ee ee 
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The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited } « 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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A Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Cable Address 


: f ALL 
HASTINGS CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW + SASKATOON 


WINNIPEG - TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE +> MONTREAL >» MONCTON 


EASTERN EXPORT OFFICES: MONTREAL - ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 
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James Michardson & bong 


bain Merchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 
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PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 


Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING”’ 


Cable Address: ‘“Woumacs” 








<> ce 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Grain Crisis 





(Continued from page 31) 


certainly follow. But price relation- 
ships need to be brought into har- 
mony with realities and needs. Their 
unrealistic character, for many 
months past, has been the primary 
cause of the current difficulties. 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 





Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 


R. G. Houghtlin 





(Continued from page 18) 


sands of farmers who previously had 
not been persuaded to try these bal- 
anced rations. However, expanded 
usage of the formula feeds which re- 
sulted from the wartime need for 
high feed-lot production, Mr. Hought- 
lin pointed out, was accomplished 
through the co-operation of the feed 
industry. 

Mr. Houghtlin’s term with the 
Ralston Purina Co. after his return 
from government work was short, for 
in October, 1944, he left to take over 
the position of assistant to Edward 
J. Dies, then president of the Nation- 
al Soybean Processors Association. 
When Mr. Dies became chairman of 
the board of the association, Mr. 
Houghtlin was made president, where 
he continues, with offices at 3818 
Board of Trade Building, Chicago. 














COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 
Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 











CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 





Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
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SULLIVAN & KENNEDY Rc 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Exporters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 


PRAT © 


Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


6% King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 

















SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42° BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


* =) 
Head Oftice: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
































The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Dew Se ks oe 5 » Millers of Canadian 
, | 7 it? Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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SAPPHIRE, JUDITH, GOLD CROSS 
and DAKOTANA flours departed 
March Ist on a vacation of un- 
known duration — this vacation at 
the request of our Government. 


During the absence of these fine flours their place will be taken 
by Emergency Flour per Government specifications We-have 
gone far enough with our study of this new flour to feel war- 
ranted in saying that it will possess the same outstanding bread 
producing characteristics in relation to the extraction percentage 
as were always found in regular SAPPHIRE, JUDITH, GOLD 
CROSS and DAKOTANA flours 





N Nontana Plowr Mills Company 


GENERAL OFFICES GREAT FALLS. MONTANA 





WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY - 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. DUCING "SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS - Week —— 

Y Col b Yew or! Nashville Peoria 

oy —— cesiiena Chicago Enid Galveston 

ee yd Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 

Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 











FLOUR 


15 WEST 10TH STREET = FOR 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 


EVERY 
PURPOSE 








High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 


Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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The cashier of the small town bank 
had once been the local judge. 

“Your check is all right, sir,” he 
said one day to a stranger, “but you 
haven’t offered sufficient proof of 
identity, so I don’t see my way clear 
to cashing it for you. 

Evidently the stranger knew who 
the cashier was, for he retorted, “I’ve 
known you to hang a man on less 
evidence, judge.” 

“That’s possible,” was the answer. 
“But when it comes to letting go of 
hard cash, we have to be very care- 


ful.” 
e¢ ¢. 


James McNeil Whistler and Oscar 
Wilde, the two best wits of their 
day, and neither above borrowing a 
good joke on occasion, were both at- 
tending a fashionable dinner, and 
Whistler got off a particularly neat, 
telling bon mot—what would nowa- 
days be called a killer-diller. When 
the laughter subsided, Wilde said 
admiringly: 

“I wish I’d said that, James.” 

Whistler shot back: 

“You will, Oscar, you will.” 


¢¢¢ 


Hank was the laziest man in town. 
All day long he’d relax on the driv- 
er’s seat of his wagon, hoping no one 
would hire him to haul anything. 
Once a stranger in town asked Hank, 
“Do you know what time it is?” To 
which Hank answered, “What do I 
eare? I ain’t in no hurry.” 

So it was that the villagers were 
greatly startled one afternoon to see 
Hank’s wagon careening down the 
street. The reins were flying loose, 
the horse was foaming, but Hank 
was, as usual, relaxing, hat over his 
eyes. 

“Hey, Hank,” yelled a bystander, 
“where are you going?” 

“I dunno,” came the reply in a dis- 
tant drawl. ‘Ask the horse.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


The Scotchman was running after 
a streetcar and panted to the con- 
ductor: 

“How much is it from here to Elm 
Street?” 

“Five cents,” 
ductor. 

The Scotchman kept on running 
and after covering another three 
blocks, inquired breathlessly of the 
conductor: 

“How much now?” 

“Seven cents,” replied the conduc- 
tor, “you’re running the wrong way.” 


¢¢¢ 


A drunk staggered into an auto- 
mat, put two nickels into a slot, and 
watched in astonishment as a piece 
of cherry pie came out. He put in 
two more nickels and out came an- 
other piece. He continued to feed in 
more nickels until he had almost a 
dozen pieces of cherry pie. Finally, 


answered the con- 


one of the attendants asked him,.. 
“Don’t you think you had better stop ~ 


now?” 
“What!” cried the drunk. “Quit 
now—when I’m still winning!” 


‘ 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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S. R. STRISIK CoO, 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 

















PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 





—-FLOU R——_ 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members'N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








Buy and Sell 
Through 
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HUBERT J. HORAN 
rorzicn FTLOUR pomeszic 


81st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR ©. 
: Newton, Kansas 
Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenu® 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUOT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON > 





—_— 


Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrgacn,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Oabic Address: “Coventry,” London 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
* gubscription Room ; 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 
“Alkers,’’ London. 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, et 


Oorys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Macy Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW 
““MaRVEL,’’ Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 
Cable Address: 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “‘Goldenglo,” Glasgow 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘Dirrptoma,"' Glasgow 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 





W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Oable Address: “‘WHEATEAR,” Glasgow 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exch Chamb 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 











McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


Cable Address. 


“Grains,” Glasgow 





_ GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: 








Bygrip, Amsterdam 





Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 
(Successor M. J. Vos) 

HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 

IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address; “'Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 


Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS Reference: 

OFFICES ALSO AT Chase National Bank of Ew City 
LIVERPOOL LEITH of New York, N. 
DUBLIN BELFAST Midland Bank, Ltd., atte & 

Princes St., London 


JOHN F. ‘CAMERON & co. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 
Riverside 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: 


“VIGILANT”’ Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘Mobil’ 





N V Algemeene Handel-en 
e Ye Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 


Heerengracht 209 AGENTS 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND | skippergt. 7, OSLO, NORWAY 
Importers of: Cable Address: ‘‘Johnny” 

Flours - Offals - Starch 











Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 


FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 





| Cables: ‘PxiiP,’’ Dundee 





AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Ref Working Denmark, Finland, 
eference: 7 " 
Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, Norway, Sweden 
“Witburg”’ Amsterdam Cable Address: ‘‘Flormel,’’ Oslo 
RUOFF & CO. Buy and Sell 


Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


94 Meent ROTTERDAM 





Cable Address: ‘‘Rurodam,”’ Rotterdam 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


bas of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


FLOUR 


GRAIN PRODUCTS FEEDSTUFFS 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 


BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3340 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Ht. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


Producers ef 
' DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR erases 


410-420 N. Western Ave.. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


NEW YORK 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


458 Produce Exchange LITTLE ROCK ~ ARKANSAS 














Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


“44 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


 —_—==s 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. Charleston, Mo. 











J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 


FLOUR - 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
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A 


Abilene Flour Mills Co. 
Acme-Evans Co. 
Acme Flour Mills Co. 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd..... 
Alva Roller Mille ...ccccccccccccccose 
Amber Milling Co. 
Amendt Milling Co, 
American Bag Co. 
American Bakers Machinery Co....... 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp... 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc....... 
American Flours, Inc. 
American Machine & Foundry Co....... 
Ames Harris Neville Co. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
Appraisal Service Co., 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Arnold Milling Co. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


Baker Perkins, 
Bang, Flemming 
Barnett & Record Co........sseseeeees 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co......... 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Bemis Bro. Bag G0... .ccccccsccvccsece 
Big Jo Flour Mills 
Black Bros. Flour Mills..........+++++.% 
Blair Milling Co. 
Blake, J. H. 
Blodgett, Frank H., 
Borden Co. 
Bouwman, DB. & W......cccrcccccccccces 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co.......... 
Bowman Dairy Co. 
Lowsher, N. P., Co. 
Bradley & Baker 
Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., Inc. 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. 
Bryo Company, The 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
Bunge Elevator Corp. 


C 


Cameron, John F., & Co 
Canadian Bags Oo., Ltd... veccsrcccsece 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co........... 
Cannon Valley Milling Co.............. 
Capital Flour Milla, Inc......cccscccees 
Cargill, Incorporated 
Carr, P. B., & Carr, Pedro, Jr......... 
Carson, Robert, & Co., 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. 
Chandler, Arthur L., 
Chapman & Smith Co. 
GROSS TIAG OG. ocscccsvccrccscccccccecs 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. ........+46- 
Chicago, So. Shore & So, Bend R. R.... 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
GHUBD GB BOM ce cccivciivcccvcccccssevs 
Church & Dwight Co., 
Coatsworth & Cooper, 
GOMOM, WOME .ncvccccccccvccccseccccces 
COMBGFNE MELE. OO. .ccccccccsccccccsvcce 
OOMMAR, DAVIE, ING. .cccsccsccvcsoses 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co........ 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. ...... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co............ 
Continental Grain Co. ........ceeeeeees 
GOPR PFOGUGIS BAIS Co. ..cccccvccccse 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. 
GeOmEOTS GB TW ciccccccccccsccsccece 
Cream of Wheat Corp. 
Grete. BEIM, THO ciccccesccssvccscoess 
Crookston Milling Co. 
Crown Bag Co. 
Crown Mills 


Inc. 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative Associ- 
BRIOM, TMC, ceccccsecdicccccccccessece 
Davis & Company ecccces 
Davis-Noland- Merrill Grain Co. 
DOF GO. ce ccccecevcccccccccvevcccvcces 
De Lisser, Andrew 
De Stefano, Ulysses ..........eeeeeeees 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. ........cccceees 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co.......... 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc. ...........605. 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. .......... 
Doughnut Corporation of America 
Dow Chemical Co. .........ccseccececs 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., 
Dunwoody Institute 
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17 
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Eagle Roller Mill Co. .......+-eeeeeees 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co. .........+. 
Hnns Milling Co. ..ccccccccccccvccves 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 

TARAS OGi,. TRG. 0.0: 5.050 06cje Kee 0s 
MOOSTMUSTIOF OG. oc ccc cccesescesdcece cee 
Bivens Millin@® Co. ..ccccccccccccccecces 


Farmers & Merchants Milling Co....... 
Farquhar Bros. 
Feast, C. E., & Co. 
Federal Mill, Inc. 
Fennell, Spence & Co. 
Ferbo Co. 
Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Inc. 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co........-+++e85 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 
Flour Mills of America, 
Fode, Troels 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd....... 
Fort Morgan Mills 
Franco, Francis M. 
Freeman Food Products Co. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills............- 


G 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Garland Milling Co. 
General Baking Co. 
General Mill Equipment Co..........++- 
General Mills, Inc. 
George, 8., CO. ccccccccscccvevcccveces 
Gillespie Bros., 
Globe Milling Co. 
Godde, Albert, Bedin, Inc. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
Goodlander Mills Co. 
Great Bend Milling Company 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Great Western Bag Co. 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co. 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Fiaeky BEG. OG. ciccccsvvescevessesecs 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co........ 
Hachmeister, Inc. ....ccscccccccccccsce 
Hamm, J. BM. & CG. Mew scrcccccvsecves 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co........++++ 
TRATGOOS CO, cc cccccccccccvcescocvseves 
Hardesty Milling Co. .......cccccccces 
Harris. Bros. & Oo., Ltd... cccccccces 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Hart-Carter Co. 
Heide, Henry, Inc. 

Henkel Flour Mills 
Hoffman, U. S., Machinery Corp........ 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Holland Engraving Co. 

Hookway, F. E., & Co., Ltd............ 
Horan, Hubert J. ..cccccccccccccccccce 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. 
Howle, The J. H., GO.ccscscccccscceces 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. 


Ig<leheart: Bros., ING. wescccccccccssccce 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co..........cecees 
Industrial Fumigant Co., 
EMWEM, BPCREOR BG GO. cc ccsccecvcccsios 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


J 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. 
SOO, “We Big DR. ces ccseveccsscicss 
SOW, Te. BR. B BOMe ce vscvcvescccovsce 
pa ee ee eee ere re 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


Jomeph, FT. B., OG., IMG. cvvccccccccseces 
Junction City Milling Co. 


K 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co.... 
Kansas Flour Mills Company 
Kansas Milling Co. ....ccceenecccseee 
eR, Be, BO. Dh oct tiwsivsccocacouds 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 
GE SRD GO 5-5.66 4 0.6:0.06 6060 00 eeseens 
Kelly, William, Milling Co............. 
Hemeer, GROTIOS Bh. ccccssccvcccvcscces 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc..........6+. 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons........... cove 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co............ 
King Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Co. 
SERS DAO. bas 'on0 60d cece e-cee wees 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc......... 
ROCrner, SORE. BD., &. GOicccccccccsrcsve 
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La Grange Mills 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Lathrop Grain Corporation 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd. 
LOVOP TOE. GR cow sncerccndseces cies 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co.......... 
LOROR & GO. vcvvcnvevvecsovepeoceccvvce 
LOmg, W. TB., Ge. cccccccccccvvcescvcses 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc.........++-- 
Se, T. Gis Tee ay babes Soa 


M 


McConnell] & Reid, Ltd, ...scceccvcscvs 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd........... 
McLean, W. D. 
REC VOte Ge GO oe bei ected rev tese bias 
Maney Milling Co. 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., 
Marsh & McLennan, 
N. V. ‘‘Meelunie,” Amsterdam......... 
Mennel Milling Co. 
Merck & Co., Inc. 

SC SOE RE. Hees cadin Hikeeedeee<s 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. ........eeeeees 
Midland Flour Milling Co. ............ 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc......... 
Milling Engineers, Inc. ........... ose 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau. 

Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Minot Plour Mill Co. .....cccccccceces 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Montana Flour Mills Co. ..........++4. 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co........... 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co. .........eee0- 
poo a a re oe 
SEOPTINON BEI GG. ccc vcecccecccsecs 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd............. 
Moundridge Milling Co. 


N 


National Alfalfa Dehydrating & 

Milling Co. 
National Almond Products Co. ....... 
National Cotton Council of America.... 


Neahr, 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co........ 
NOTIOEIEID, WORST Ti Bic cet cc weccvesce 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. 
New Century Co. 

New Era Milling Co. .......cececeeees 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co............ 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co......... 
Noblesville Milling Co. 
Norenberg & Belsheim 
Norris Grain Co. 
North Dakota Mill & Elevator......... 
Norton, Willis, Co. 
Northern Publishing Co. 
Norvell-Williams, Inc. 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 

Nulomoline Co., The 


O 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Omega Machine Co. (Division of 
Builders Iron Foundry) ........+.+. 

Osieck & Co. 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co. 
Paniplus Company 
Parrish & Heimbecker, 
Pearlstone, H. S., Co.....+eeeeees evccce 
Peek Bros. 
Pfeffer Milling Co. 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., INC......ccececceee 
Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 

Chemical Division 
Pratt, R. C. 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Prine, PRaMk Bi, GOBiiccccecvecccvces 
Procter & Gamble 


Columbia 


Quaker Oats Company 


R 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M: 
Raible, J. R., Co. 
Red River Milling Co............. ° 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co... 
Red Wing Milling Co............. ° 
Richardson, James, & Sons, 
Richmond Mfg. Co. 
Riegel Paper Corp. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd........... 
Robinson Milling Co. .......ceeeeeeees 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd... 
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. Woods Mfg. 


Rodney Milling Co. ...cecerceeeccseees 27 
Se eee 

Rome, MiMIMG CO. wins csicccccccccccess 27 
RRUOM,, Bing GB GO, ceccccscvensescccess 47 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd........... 47 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ............. 30 
Russell Milling Co. ........-e...00.0, 26 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co.............. 47 
St. Cloud Milling Co. ...ccsccccccccsese 31 


St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc.... 33 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd..... 45 
St. Regis Sales Corporation .........., 
Saxony BHWIG  .: 22. cscccscess Oe eee 30 
po ere eee ee eee 
Schultz,: Baujan & Co........cseeee-s 31 
a rr ee eee 
Security Milling Co., Inc........... 
Seedburo Equipment Co. .............. 
pS ee ee eee 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc........... 26 
Sheveieve, .J..-F. cecievvccece Sebiedeces 47 
BUOTe,. ©; Whig BEI GOies cice wesc ccces 
Siebel Institute of Technology ........ 
Simmons Engineering Co. ............ ° 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ...... 30 
Skandinavisk Mel Import ......... 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, L d. 
Southwestern Laboratories ............ 33 
BHUIOTS, TIE. cc ccccvcvesesccescccces 44 
OP ee re Ore eee eee 
Spokane Flour Mills Co.........seeee.05 19 
BOP GOR: obser beg ccc eosievsscesses 
Springfield Milling Corp. .......... <a 
BURIGF Mere OG. oe bcc obec cercccses 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell- Miller 
BEES GI). cite ccccovdewaceccccccs 
Standard Brands, Inc. .....cccccceeses 
es Con oe 27 
Stannard, Collins & Co. ............ 47 
tenes, MO, WO eT eT OCC 
oo eS ee eee ee ee ee 
Po Se err eee eee 39 
Septet. Gi. hes DOs. vc ccc cececsvesese. 46 
MUIIIVGR. Ge TEOMBOGY ccciccccessscecses 44 
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Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. .........+. 
Taylor, Andrew, @ Co., Wit... ..cecses 47 
TEMMARE FB TROFE CGin c cowincrsceccceces 22 
Tension Envelope Corp.........sseeee0s 
Terminal Flour Mills Co............--. 19 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association. 
po ee eee Pee 47 
PROMPSOM, TW. Be. ocrcccrvccacccccccccccss 
TIGOWRtOP GEIR, LO... por cccccvcccccess 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc...........> 
Toronto Blevatorsa, Ltd. ......csseesees 44 
PORES GOIN GOL. cihcrsvcvccesvesece 33 
ye ee ene eee 
Twin City Machine Co. ...........--+ 
Tee CHORE: CE 5k 0 dein xicdeeee esse 33 
Union Machinery Co. .......eeeeeeeeee 
Union Pacific Railroad ........+.+++++5 
United Grain Growers, Ltd...........-> 44 
Urban, George, Milling Co.........+--++ 17 
Valier & Spies Milling Company.....-- 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders .......--: 
Van Dusen Harrington Co........++--+: 21 
Verhoeff’s Meel-Import ........+0+0+++:5 
Victor Chemical Works ........+5+-++5 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. ...-- 
Vin, Be Wie BB GW ccitccceces SUC REESE ccee 
VOUSE BEINIEE GOs Fi oiiccctccccccccccsse 33 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland penedwe0e0e 47 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ........--+: 22 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc....... Cover 8 
Walnut Creek Milling Co.........-+++: 2i 
Wamego Milling Co. .......eeeeeeeeer'' 33 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. ..........-- = 
Watson Higgins Milling Co.......+-+++ 
Weber Flour Mills Co. ........-00+000°* 41 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co...... 
Western Assurance Co. ........+++++°* 44 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co.,Ltd... 43 
Western Milling Co. ......s.ee-eeee es! 19 
Western Star Mill Co.........-++++: . 
Western Waterproofing Co. ......+-+::° 
White &. OO. csceccsicscscccccceces a 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. .....++::: 27 
Wichita Flour Mills Co.........-.+++: . B 
Williams Bros. Co. .......seeeeeee09" . 2% 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons.......-+-:: 40 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc.......- ... 2B 
Witsenberg, M., Jr. .....-ceeeeeeee’ a... 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. Baweoseres 40 
Wolf Milling Co. .......... Weeds. 27 
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Have you heard how, with 80% extraction, Agence, Novadclox and N-Richment-A 
are more important than ever in producing a fully matured, brighter, 

more uniformly enriched flour? Have you heard, too, how, with 80% extraction, 
the N-A nationwide staff of flour specialists with headquarters in our 

new Chicago building is more than ever anxious to help you with your 

increased flour treatment problems? If you alin know - 


that the tougher the job, the more valuable is N-A’s Flour Service. 





If you /aven’t, just call your nearest N-A Representative. > 


« 
THe wi 


AGENE 
— for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR — for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
x cae — for uniform enrichment ° 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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